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A WOMAN’S STORY. 


BY MAY CARLETON. 


Ir had rained all day a dull, depressing 
down-pour; but now, just as the day was end- 
ing, the sun saw fit to burst out from behind a 
pile of jagged black clouds, ‘and flood the little 
planet below with crimson glory. The air 
turned lurid red; the far-spreading sea shone 
like an ocean: of flame; and all the western 
windows of the old brown farm-house were 
fiecked with the crimson glory, as if splashed 
with blood. 

Janet Stuart stood looking out at the radiant 
western sky, her heart in her eyes. The red 
light went shifting in fiery lances through the 
thick masses of her blue-black hair, and flashed 
back from her deep, strong eyes. They were 
wonderful eyes—fathomless, shining, solemn, 
under a broad, full brow; and they alone re- 
deemed her dark face from the stigma of plain- 
ness. She stood there looking fixedly out at 
the lurid light, her back turned to the pair at 
the piano, talking and singing softly in the 
April twilight. 

Presently there was a stir—a flutter; an odor 
of perfume came floating across the long, low 
parlor, and on its breath came Miss Ingalls, 
their city guest—a delicate, fairy figure, not 
at all like Janet’s; a delicate rese-bloom face 
looking out at you through a halo of pure gold 
hair, delicate gauzy robe and fluttering misty 
laces—that was Miss Ingalls. 

“Such a miserable day!” yawning behind 
her pink finger-tips; ‘and now, when it’s too 
late to go out, it must, of course, be fine.” 

The young lady looked at the gorgeous ori- 
flamme with an evident sense of injury. The 
gentleman, who had been bending devotedly 
over her at the piano, crossed the room with a 
light laugh. 

; “The heart makes its own sunshine—doesn’t 
it, Janet? I heard you say so once.” 

“Oh! pray don’t quote Janet!” cried Miss 
Ingalls, with a pretty shrug. “I don’t eee 
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to understand her, or half she says. What are 
you doing now, my dear, composing an epic to 
the sunset?” 

“Hardly.” 4 

‘What then?” 

Repenting; thinking what a fool I have been 
this summer.” 

The young man turned with an uneasy glance, 
and Miss Ingalls laughed her pretty silvery 
laugh. 

‘You dear old oracle! I knew you would say 
something like that—something nobody could 
comprehend. Come, Mr. Etheridge, let us prac- 
tice our duet once more.” 

The fairy figure floated back to the piano; 
Mr. Etheridge only too happy to follow at her 
beck and call. Softly and sweetly came across 
the room the delicious Italian song, a song full 
of passionate pain. Out of the western sky 
slowly faded the crimson sunburst, grayly crept 
up the twilight palely gemmed with stars. 

“Darkening!”’ Janet Stuart thought, with 
weary eyes, that never left the steel-blue sky. 
‘‘Darkening like my life.” 

It faded entirely out, the last flush of the 
dying day. The stars swung in the blue-black 
concave; and a pale, young crescent moon sailed 
serene up to the zenith. The wide sea sparkled 
as if sown with diamonds; and the fishing-boats 
glided out and in with the moonlight on their 
sails, and the voices of the rowers sounding on 
the salt sea wind. And still, while the day 
faded, and the night came, the twain at the 
piano never stirred. Their low laughter, their 
half-whispered words, their soft singing came 
to the listener’s ear; but she never looked at 
them. She sat colder and whiter than snow, 
her still hands folded. 

‘‘He promised to love me, and be true to me 
always,” her heart kept crying; ‘‘and see how 
he keeps his word!” 

‘In the dark?” called a cheery voice, and 
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old Mr. Etheridge came breezily in. He was 
the owner of all the broad acres that spread 
right and left—a millionaire, people said; and 
his nephew, Ernest, was his sole heir; for his 
wife had died nine months before, and there 
were nochildren. Janet Stuart was his adopted 
daughter, of course; but she was to marry hand- 
some Ernest, and reign in the old brown home- 
stead, where all her happy girlhood had been 
spent. 

“In the dark, you three young owls!” called 
Mr. Etheridge. ‘Jennie, ‘lass, where are you? 
Leave off billing and cooing and light the lamp.” 

He looked over at the piano, and the two 
heads so close together there separated sud- 
denly. A tall, dark figure rose from the window. 

“I’m not billing and cooing, uncle. Have 
you had supper?” 

*She lit the lamp as she asked the question; 
and Miss Ingalls fluttered off the piano-stool, 
and down on an ottoman at his feet. 

“Supper? Of course, my lassie, ages ago. 
So it was you, little Eva, and not Janet. I 
won’t have it. I want a wedding in two 


months; and you mustn’t cut Jennie out.” 

The red blood mounted guiltily to Ernest 
Etheridge’s face, but Miss Ingalls musical 
laugh chimed softly through the room. 


Janet 
sat by the table, fixedly pale, her eyes bent on 
a book; but the printed page danced before 
her eyes; and Miss Ingalls’ faint, sweet voice, 
‘chattering pretty nonsense, with her blue eyes 
fixed on the old man’s face, sounded in her 
ears like the rushing roar of a water-fall. By- 
and-by visitors drepped in, and there was.more 
singing, and some dancing; and Janet played 
waltzes, and redowas, and quadrilles, until the 
midnight hour struck; and she toiled up to her 
room, too fagged in body and mind even to 
think. 

But she was up early for all that—up with 
the April birds swinging in the scented trees 
outside, and down on the sea-shore, staring 
with dreamy eyes over the dancing sea. How 
bright it was, all sparkling in the glad sun- 
light, with the saline wind strong and sweet, 
and the fishermen singing as they cast their 
nets. The rank, flame-colored marsh-flowers 
danced crazy fandangoes all around her; and 
the noisy children, rolling in the warm sands, 
filled the air with their glad shouts. 

“Oh!” shé thought, leaning against a great 
sea-weedy boulder, “‘what happy creatures 
there are in the world! Men who love, and are 
never false; women who trust, and are never 
betrayed. And I—to think I should have staked 
all on one throw—and lost.” 





A man’s step came crunching over the sand— 
a man's clear whistle, ‘‘O’er the muir amang 
the heather,” on the shrill wind. She knew 
both step and tune, but she never turned; the 
rock against which she leaned was not more 
stony than she. 

“Janet,” cried Ernest, “I thought I should 
find you here! I know what heathenish hours 
you keep, and what heathenish places you fre- 
quent.” 

She never answered; her eyes were fixed on 
the far sea-line, her lips closed in nameless 
pain. He threw himself on the sands at her 
feet, and looked up with laughing blue eyes in 
her changeless face. 

“My solemn Janet! What has come over 
you of late? Where has your sunshine, your 
sparkle, your youth, your smiles, your color 
gone? No, not color, for you never had any. 

“Oh! rare pale Marguerite! 
Oh! fair pale Marguerite!” 
Tell me, what it is, Janet?” 

‘Nothing you would care to know.” 

He shifted uneasily; his eyes left her pale, 
still face and wandered seaward. 

‘You know I am going to-morrow, Jennie?” 

“Yes, I know.” . 

“T wanted to speak to you before I went, 
Janet, that is why I got up at this unchristian 
hour and looked for you here. I don’t see the 
necessity of hurrying our marriage as uncle 
Etheridge wishes to hurry it—we are both 
young enough to wait. I should like to spend 
this summer in Canada and the provinces, if 
you have no objection.” 

“T have none.” 

«¢ And when I come back with the September 
roses, Janet, will you be my little wife?” 

She rose up straight, and looked in his smil- 
ing, handsome face for the first time. 

“No,” she said, steadily, ‘I will never be 
that! Here is your ring, Mr. Etheridge, and 
here we part.” 

“Janet!” 

He sprung to his feet, and stood looking at her 
in surprise, in a sort of terror—in nothing else. 

‘“‘Here is your ring—take it! You will not? 
Then let the waters take it, less faithless than 
you!” 

She drew the thick band of gold, studded 
with brilliants, from her finger, and fiung it far 
into the sea. 

“Janet, listen to m2! Janet, good heaven! 
are you mad?” 

“sI would be if I listened to you. Go, marry 
Eva Ingalls to-morrow, if you like! What is it 
to me?” 
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She turned and walked steadfastly away, 
leaving him there a petrified gazer. Straight 
up to her own room, there to sink down by the 
window, her arms dropping on the table, her 
face lying on them. Not in tears—not in 
womanly sobs; only in mute, deadly pain, 
weary of life, of herself, of the sunshine, of 
all the world. 

“False!” her tortured heart kept crying, 
“false! And I loved him so dearly—so dearly.” 

The breakfast-bell rang. She rose up and 
went down, a little paler, @ little stiller than 
her wont—nothing more. She did not wear 
her heart on her sleeve for daws to peck at. 
Like Cesar, she could ‘‘cover her face and die 
with dignity.” ys 

Old Mr. Etheridge was there, crisp, and 
bright, and lively. Little Miss Ingalls was 
there, chattering like a magpie, her pretty 
ringlets freshly perfumed and curled, her roses 
at their brightest. Ernest was there, silent 
and sulky, but glad, if the truth must be known, 
that he was so well out of the scrape. 

“She gives me up of her own accord,” he 
thought, with a sense of injury; “nobody can 
blame me. I’ll speak to Eva after breakfast.” 

But he was forestalled. After breakfast his 


uncle carried Eva off to get her opinion about 
some ornamental gardening to be done, and his 


tender declaration had to wait. Janet attended 
to her household duties; -and then, with ‘her 
work-basket, went and sat down by the open 
window! But she could not work; heart, and 
head, and eyes ached alike with a dry burning 
pain; and her forehead slipped down on ‘her 
arm, and lay there as if she never cared to lift 
it again. From the garden below came the 
hum of bees, and the chirping of birds, and 
the scented breath of spring flowers; and pre- 
sently the aching eyes closed in dull, dreamless 
sleep. 

With voices in her ears she awoke—voices 
that blended with her sleep, and that confused 
her. They came from the garden; the voice 
of Ernest, tender, pleading; the voice of Eva, 
sweet and clear. 

“Marry you, Ernest! Good gracious me! what 
an idea! And you engaged to that solemn 
Janet?” 

“She is engaged to me no longer; she has 
broken off of her own free will—jealous of you.” 

“And you want me to take what another lady 
rejects! Flattering, really. A thousand thanks, 
Mr. Ernest Etheridge; at the same time—no!” 

“Eva! Eva! for heaven’s sake, listen to me! 
I love you with my whole-—~” 

“Heart! Of course youdo! And you will 


break it because I-refuse? I shall be shocked 
and disappointed if you do not. There! don’t 
coax, I can’t marry you, because I’m going to 
marry your uncle! Now, the murder’s out!” 

Janet rose abruptly and left the window 
fully awake at last. 

“TI never thought of that,” she said, in her 
way to her own room. “I might have seen; 
but I never thought of that.” 

She kept her chamber until dinner-time, then 
went down to preside with that fixed and stone- 
like face. Only her uncle and Eva were there. 
; “To think the boy should go off five hours 

earlier than he need,” uncle Etheridge grum- 
bled. ‘‘Janet, how can you allow such capers?” 

Miss Ingalls looked at her, a malicious 
sparkle in her turquoise-blue eyes, a malicious 
smile on her rose-bud lips. Miss Stuart met 
the look steadfastly. 

“Mr. Ernest Etheridge’s comings and goings 
are nothing to me; he is free as the wind that 
blows. But when am I to congratulate you, my 
good uncle?” 

Mr. Etheridge stared—laughed—looked at 
Eva. 

“So you have told her, pussy?” 

“T protest I have done nothing of the sort,” 
cried amazed Miss Ingalls; ‘‘but then she is a 
witch, and knows everything.” 

“Precisely. And when is it to be?” 

“Well, since you have divined it, in two 
weeks; and you must be first bridesmaid, 
Jennie.” 

“With pleasure, Miss Ingalls.” 

“T’m afraid you'll find it rather dull during 
our absence, Janet,’ her uncle said. ‘We're 
going on a three months’ bridal tour, and——” 

“And I am going to New York. My dear 
uncle, don’t say a word, I have set my heart 
on it. My old nurse lives there. I will board 
with her; and, really, life in this stagnant vil- 
lage is growing insupportable.” 

So it was settled; and duly the wedding came 
off. Eva, the loveliest of brides, Mr. Etheridge‘ 
the most ecstatic of old addle-headed bride- 
grooms, Janet Stuart, the stateliest and calmest 
of bridesmaids. Then they were gone—off to 
Niagara to begin with; and Janet said good-by 
to the old brown homestead, packed her be- 
longings, and was whirled away to New York. 

Whirled away and lost—lost to the Etheridge 
family, and the old home at least. When the 
Christmas snow fluttered white, and evergreen 
3 wreaths and red berries lit up the quaint rooms, 
’ there came an invitation back, hearty from the 
$ master, politely cool from the mistress of Ethe- 
>ridge Farm. Ernest was there—would Jennie 
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mot come, too, and make their family circle 
complete? No, Jennie would rather be excused; 
she was too busy; her life-work had begun, she 
had turned quill-driver, and was writing a book. 

Another summer, and it came out, and was a 
brilliant success. Another, and a second fol- 
lowed; and Jennie Stuart woke up one morning 
and found herself famous. Rich, too, or com- 
paratively so, and able to gratify the desire of 
her heart, and go abroad to fair, foreign lands, 
with an admiring party of literary friends. 
Once—oh! how long ago it seemed now—she 
had thought to wander through these storied 
nations Ernest’s happy wife. The old dull pain 
ached drearily as ever at her heart as she re- 
membered; for there are women in the world 
who love once, and for a lifetime, frail and 
false as the sex are. 

So the world went round, and the years went 
by, and a decade had been counted off the great 
rosary, when Janet Stuart came back to her 
native land. Wealth and fame had crowned 
her, but she came back Janet Stuart still, true 
to that old dream, a saddened and lonely woman. 

There were changes before her. Her uncle 








sies fluttered in the faint sea wind; and through 
the amber haze of the sunset a man came slowly 
up the dusty road, and looked at the pretty pio. 
ture. A man who walked lame, who wore one 
arm in a sling, who was bronzed, and haggard, 
and weather-beaten, and but poorly clad. A 
man in a blue, soldier’s coat, with his cap 
pulled far over his eyes—handsome blue eyes 
still. He paused at the gate, weary and pale. 

“Janet!” 

She turned round with a low, shrill cry, 
dropped the rose-vine, and caught both his 
hands, her face more radiant,;than the sunset 
sky. 

‘‘Ernest! Oh, Ernest! Ernest!” 

‘And you really are glad to see me, Janet, 
after all?” 

She opened the gate, her happy eyes shining, 
luminous, and drew him in. 

‘*Did you know I was here?” 

‘*Yes—why else should I have come? ButI 
did not mean to intrude. I only wanted to look 
upon your face once more before I went away.” 

“Went away? Where?” 

“To South America. I am poor and crip- 


was dead; his young wife inherited all his vast} pled; I can dp nothing here; there is an open- 
wealth; the old homestead was for sale, and 


Ernest was—where? No one knew; he had 
served in the army of the north, had been 
wounded—discharged; that was all she could 
learn. 

Janet Stuart went back to the village of her 
girlhood, purchaser of the homestead where 
her happiest years had been spent, and settled 
down among the familiar sights and sounds to 


contented old maidenhood. There were friends ; 


ing there. And before I go, dearest, bravest 
Janet, tell me you forgive me for the past.” 

His voice broke down; the old love, stronger 
than ever, looked at her imploringly, hopelessly 
out of his eyes. She*stood before him, her 
hands lightly on his shoulders, her dear face 
smiling up at him so tender, so true. 

“You must not go; you must not leave me. 
Dear Ernest, I don’t forgive—I only love you!” 

Later, when the crystal crescent was at its 


there still glad and proud to welcome her—and ; highest, and the last lights were dying out of 
she could do good; and with her “gray goose-} the cottage windows, Ernest Etheridge walked 


quill,” and her piano, and her pets, she was 
happy. 

She stood in the May twilight under the 
sycamore by the gate, one radiant evening, six 
months after her coming, tying up early roses, 
and singing softly. In the opal-tinted sky 


swung the “young May-moon;” roses and pan-: 





up the peaceful, moonlit road to his hotel. But 
with, oh! such an infinitely happy face, and 
singing as he went, 
“Say I’m old, and gray, and sad; 
Say that health and strength have missed me; 


Say I’m poor, but also add— 
Jennie kissed me!” 
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Tae Summer winds are whist, and noon 
Lies slumbering in the lap of June; 
But the starry wind-flower knows 
Their coming, and with rapture glows 
And blushes to her crimson tips; 

And the king-cup’s fervid lips 

Curl to kiss them silently; 

And her meek and pensive eye 
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Opes the wild-wood violet, 

In her covert, dewy wet; 

Like virgin sweetness lowly born, 
From a heart that wastes, love-lorn, 
Breathing breath that poets love, 
And maidens dream of; and above, 
Like sun-flecks fallen in the place, 
The primrose lifts hér angel face. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETO., ETO. 


PART II. 

Ir was all over in a moment—there was no 
help, no hope, noescape. I had but to lift my 
eyes to meet the glance of haughty triumph, 
the smile of malicious mockery; to know my- 
self again caged, enslaved, and bound, before 
summoning all my faculties, by a mighty effort, 
to coldly return the graceful obeisance of the 
handsome officer. 

We were standing in the full blaze of light 
from the central chandelier, and before a large 
mirror. I had a glimpse of my own face in it, 
between the groups of people; and I remember 
to have watched it, blanched to a dull, sickly 
whiteness, and stamped with cowardly fear in} 
that first instant of recognition, then flushed § 
with dizzy, wild emotion afterward; with a sort 3 
of resolute curiosity in the intervals of the 3 
general conversation that followed, in which I 3 
was obliged to take part; not with any hope of 
controlling its changes, or noting how they ap- 
peared to others, but because I felt the des- 
perate need of concentrating my attention upon 
something that should serve to remind me where 
I was, and keep my wavering consciousness 
back. 

A servant announced dinner; Major Baylies 
silently offered his arm; there was no alter- 
native, and I accompanied him. Katharine, 
with Mr. Anandale, was our vis-a-vis; just be- 
yond sat Leonard Meredith. We had not met 
since the morning, and I received from him a 
little, smiling bow, with one of those quiet looks 
of interest and solicitude which always thrilled 
my heart with greateful pleasure, like an actual 
deed of kindness done. Now I almost shud- 
dered at the recollection of this feeling, as I 
thought of the dreadful gulf that had suddenly 
opened between us, dividing me from him, and 
all the happy life I had lately led. A dark 
curtain seemed to be dropped before the gay 
group opposite, shutting me out from the at- 
mosphere of liberty and joy in which they 
dwelt. I was again a slave, an outcast; a thing 
apart; a creature doomed and hunted, not of 
their kind, and beyond the pale of their sym- 
pathy, whose fate had fallen upon her, whose 
deceit had found her out, and who had but to 
wait, endure, and suffer. 

I sat by the side of my escort, however, quite 3 








quiet and self-contained, my brain working 
with plans of escape, and busy with miserable 
thoughts, while he imperturbably pursued his 
dinner, and annoyed me with unnecessary at- 
tentions during its progress—a sort of exag- 
gerated tenderness and care in his courtesy 
made my position most difficult and painful to 
bear. I could not eat; the palatable food 
turned to dust and ashes in my throat, and my 
plate went away untouched; but he made a 
comfortable meal; and when his appetite was 
satisfied, and the noise of talk and laughter had 
grown loud enough to cover our ¢ete-a-tete, he 
began the dreaded catechism, as if a few hours 
instead of years had elapsed since the days of 
my childish subserviance at Summer Hill. 

‘‘How long have you been here?” he de- 
manded. 

‘Nearly three months,” I helplessly an- 
swered. 

“Ah! yes; the date of your defiant epistle to 
me through my lawyer. You have managed 
your escapade very well, and given me a great 
deal of trouble, which, I suppose, was your 
object. I don’t mind telling you that our 
meeting here was quite accidental. This is 
the last place in which I should have expected 
to find you,” he smiled, looking over the table; 
‘sand the very best in the world for you to be 
useful to me, if you decide to be sensible; and 
I presume you had no special motive in coming 
here?” 

“No:” 

“Tell me how it happened?” 

I told him. 

“Poor Cora!” he resumed, when I had 
finished, “let us understand each other. Of 
course, you know that I could claim you at 
once, and take you away from here this moment, 
if I chose—but I don’t chose; that is, if you 
will be reasonable, and give me your assistance 
when I require it. I have other plans in my 
head; plans which may set us both at liberty, 
provided you keep silence, and obey me im- 
plicitly; otherwise, when I go, you go with 
me.” 

I made no answer. 

“I know your secret, sullen disposition,” he 
went on, ‘‘and that-you are planning how to 
escape again. But, believe me, now that I have 
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found you, and seen how greatly you can help 
me by staying, that can never'be; for I would 
follow and reclaim you the world over, and 
your own act would seal your own misery. 
Take my advice; remain here quietly, as you 
must remain; submit to be directed by me; 
conform your conduct to mine, and assist me 
when I need it, as you only can assist, and I 
promise you in return the freedom you look 
so threateningly at being deprived of, even for 
a time.” 

The company were rising; he took a rose 
from the epergne, and laid it in my hand, and 
we returned to the parlor. The long evening 
passed somehow in music, mirth, and conver- 
sation. I played my part in all, as necessity 
required—abject, subdued, unresisting. The 
sun rose and set, and rose again upon my 
misery; days passed into weeks; my life was a 
fever-dream of alternate hope and despair—a 
helpless, endless captivity—a nightmare of 
terror and oppression. Whenever it was pos- 
sible to escape from Katharine’s caressing de- 
tention, I left the gay party, whose laughter 
jarred so discordantly on my wretched mood, 
and occupied myself with my pupils, or sought 
the safe solitude of my own little room. 

Here, alone, I was free from the strange per- 
secutions with which Horace chose to pursue 
me; the love-like attentions with which he sur- 
rounded me; the simulated tenderness of his 
tones; the subtle mockery of his manner; his 
open devotion, his secret disdain; his low 
whispers, that hissed commands or reproaches 
in my ears, and the soft speeches that fell from 
his lips, sweet flatteries to the hearts of others, 
barbed arrows of insult to mine—all that, by 
the terms of our tacit compact, I was bound pas- 
sively to receive and endure. The torture must 
have been pleasant to him, it was so very cruel 
tome. Yet, I suppose, I annoyed him in return 
by my watchful evasion of a private interview; 
he had no opportunity to resume our broken 
tete-a-tete—we were never alone for a moment. 
Katharine’s kinduess cut me like a knife, con- 
scious as I was, that, much as I loved her, I 
only clung so persistently to her society, to 
avoid Horace, who, in following me, always 
found her, for we were inseparable. Very hard 
I thought it, very wrong I felt it, that I must thus 
expose my darling to the influence of such a 
man’s fascinations, utterly bad and unprincipled 
as I knew him to be. Worse, when I began to 
fancy that I read in her brighter eyes, in her 
sweeter smile, in her softer manner, that this 
constant association was having its effect, and 
that his brilliant exterior, and graceful courtesy 





had awakened a romantic interest in her girlish 
heart. 

I had abandoned all thoughts of escape, for 
Horace’s threats were evidently serious—and 
I submitted helplessly to follow wherever he 
and destiny might lead. It was impossible for 
me te resign my place without explanation— 
impossible to give one; and I could not bear, by 
secret flight, to disgrace myself in the eyes of 
those who had been so good to me—in Katha- 
rine’s eyes, in Mr. Meredith's. From him, 
since Horace’s coming, I shrunk in more terri- 
fied avoidance than even of my tyrant. The 
experience of those few weeks of suffering had 
done in my nature the work of years. I knew 
now what was the feeling I had for him. The 
knowledge that I, the nominal wife of one man, 
liable at any time to be openly claimed as such, 
had learned to love another, left me degraded 
in my own eyes; and the secret I was hiding 
from him who honored me with such interest, 
crushed me to the earth. I felt guilty, un- 
worthy, an ingrate and a traitor. I couldgnot 
meet his look of gentle inquiry—I shrunk away 
from his compassionate kindness, sick at heart. 
I forgot that while he witnessed my bondage, 
he could not guess the secret; he saw me re- 
ceive with acquiescence the handsome ofiicer’s 
attentions; he recognized the air of unconscious 
familiarity and intimacy which old association 
had established between us; our constant com- 
panionship; his influence with, and evident 
power over me, and yet that, though so alienated 
and absorbed, I was not glad, or gay, or happy. 
The dear, brown eyes, in which I once had 
learned to read the sweetest lesson of life, had 
no harsh judgment in them now for me, when 
I dared timidly to search their frequent glances. 
Tenderness, sympathy, pity, regret alone, 
watched me in the regards of the friend I had 
no right to keep. 

Others were less charitable. Young ladies 
smiled and jested ; the elder solemnly whispered, 
with their heads confidentially bent together, 
as we went by. The other gentlemen, by tacit 
consent, drew aside when Major Baylies ap- 
proached. Mrs. Tourneysee herself observed 
me with eyes of calmdisapproval. Only bright, 
gay, unsuspicious Katharine, divided or appro- 
priated his gallantries, and sunned herself in 
the light of his handsome eyes. It was 80 
natural that he should adore the heiress— 
nobody minded admiration lavished on her; 
and then Eugene Anandale was evidently her 
lover, and monopolized much of her time. 
Whenever she left me free to follow my own 
devices, I eagerly withdrew from all unkind 
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or curious observation, and from the triple 
association forced upon me, of which I had 
the only false position, and bore the only blame. 

The last week of September drew near—the 
gay party must soon be broken up. Major 
Baylies was to be one of the first to leave, as I 
heard from Katharine. She had grown to 


blush and flutter when she spoke of him; and 
I felt a miserable traitress as I watched her, ; 
and had but to hope that this fancy was short- 

lived, and would give place again to the earlier 

attachment I felt sure she had long in spores 3 
entertained; but yet his departure was occasion $ 
for rejoicing as well as for fear. : 


The same evening on which I received this 
welcome intelligence, we were all to go sailing 
down the bay by moonlight, in Katharine’s 
fairy yacht. I would have remained behind, 
but that was impossible—and reluctantly I took 
my seat in the bow of the boat, whither Major 
Baylies followed me. The position of the sail, 
managed by Katharine and her cousin, as 
owners and masters of the little craft, shut us 
of from the rest of the party—the noise of 
wind and wave prevented all conversation with 
them; we were virtually alone, and, settled 
among his silken cushions like a pasha, Horace 
lost no time. 

“You have postponed this meeting so long, 
my little cousin,” said he, as indolent, hand- 
some, despotic, he lounged by my side, and 
looked in my shrinking face, ‘‘evaded me so art- 
fully, outgeneraled me so successfully, that I 
began to think I must make our firat interview 
a final one, by carrying you away with me 
when I go, which, I suppose, you know will be 
soon. But that won’t be necessary, unless you 
are obstinate, and refuse to forward my plans. 
Youdon’t ask what my plansare? Never mind, 
you will know in good time. They have suc- 
ceeded very well so far; and you have un- 
consciously pldyed into my hands—the last 
thing, probably, that you would have done, 
could you have helped it.” 

He paused ; I did not answer, and he resumed. 





3 happy. 


ference to you, that the man you married is a 
gambler and a cheat.” 

I was rising from my seat in a kind of help- 
less horror, but he pushed me back. 

“Once more, your attention a moment, if 
you please. I shall leave to-morrow; you muss 
help me to get away secretly, and you must 
sign some papers for me, for the last time in 
our nominal connection, as I then relinquish 
all hold on you forever. With your legal nume 
as my wife—as Cora Horton Baylies——” 

“Never! I will never fg 

‘‘Would you rather go with me? There is 
but that alternative. Consent, and I will give 
you your much-valued liberty forevermore. I 
shall never molest you again; refuse, and you 
overthrow the schemes that would set us both 
free, and oblige yourself to bear the name you 
so despise; to follow the fortunes of the man 
you always disliked. For I shall generously 
overlook the past; I will forget your unflatter- 
ing avoidance of me; I will forgive your want 
of jealousy at my attentions to the fair Katha- 
rine; nay, I will even be so complaisant as to 
ignore the cause of your extreme wretchedness 
at the prospect of sharing my lot, since Leonard 
Meredith can be nothing to my wife!” 

I rose up desperately, whether with a vague 
idea of changing my seat to escape his perse- 
cutions, or to leap into the sea, and so end 
them—for I was quite mad, I think, for the 
moment—I do not know; but the frail, painted 
shell rocked over instantly on its side, I lost 
my balance, and should have fallen overboard 
but for Mr. Meredith’s interference. No doubt 
Horace’s strong arm would have pulled me 
down into my place, and Horace’s heavy hand 
have kept me there, had he but guessed my in- 
tention, or read aright the passive face of the 
creature he was tormenting; but the momentary 
flurry was over before he had recovered from 
his start of angry amazement. 

For his prey had escaped, and even in that 
moment of danger and delirium, was almost 
Held on my preserver’s arm for one 


“I told you that I am going away soon—in 3 brief second, I had felt the hurried throbbing 
fact, I am going at once; but I wish nobody to 3 of his heart, had met the full fervor of his look, 
know it except yourself, whose partial affection, $ had heard the tremor in his clear, ringing 
I feel sure, will keep the secret. The truth is, } voice as he spoke. 

Tam greatly embarrassed, heavily in debt, and ‘‘Good heavens, Miss Horton! Do you know 
m other trouble besides. I came down here} what you are doing?” he cried. ‘Major 
very quietly, but have reason to think my place ; Baylies, this lady was in your charge; she 
of abode is known, and there will be people } might have perished! Are you not fit to be 
down to see me that I don’t care to meet, Be- ; trusted with her, sir? Katharine,” he added, 
fore that happens I must be off. I say this to ? in a tone calmer and less stern, ‘‘you must-take 
you, because I perfectly understand your opinion care of your friend for the rest of the voyage, 
of me, and know that it can make but little dif- $ and see that she does not fall overboard again.” 
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He slightly shifted the sail and took my va- 
cated seat, leaving me with my head lying on 
Katharine’s shoulder, and my, hands still para- 
lyzed with the strong, nervous grasp in which 
he had held them when he drew me back from 
death. We four sat silently, face to face, for 
many a long mile. Katharine looked flushed 
and happy as she bent over me; but my cousin’s 
eyes glittered dangerously bright in the moon- 
light, like those of a ‘lion at bay; and to Mr. 
Meredith’s glance I dared not turn again. 

I followed him from the boat mechanically 
as we landed, half stupid with fear and fright, 
and conscious only, through my trouble, that to 
him alone I could look for pity and protection. 
Horace passed me as I lagged behind, with 
Katharine on his arm; but stopped to bend and 
whisper in my ear, ‘“‘Meet me in the library at 
dusk to-morrow,” and walked rapidly on. 

“Do not obey him,” said Mr. Meredith, 
quietly coming to my side. ‘Miss Horton, 
you are very young, inexperienced, alone; you 
never needed a friend so much as now. As 
Katharine’s brother, as your own, let me beg 
you not to enter upon perils that you cannot 
comprehend. Do not trust any one’so fully on 
so short an acquaintance.” 

“T do not—it is not——” I stammered, at 
last. 

“You know him well, then? Better, perhaps, 
than I; and yet I know much, too much. But 
promise me, at least, to do nothing in secret. 
Let him speak openly, and if you love him——” 

«Oh! no, no!’ I cried. 

“Truly, you do not,” he said, looking down 
at me, ‘‘or that face is not the transparent in- 
terpreter of the soul that I have always found 
it. Heaven forbid that I should ever cause, or 
receive a look like this. Yet why, if you so 
dread and dislike him, make such a sacrifice of 
appearance and inclination at his request—do 
you so fear him, Cora? Let me stand between 
you and all fear of him or others; let me love, 
and cherish, and protect you henceforward 
from all dangers and troubles in the world!” 

His hand touched mine in gentle comforting 
assurance, but I pushed it away. ‘You don’t 
know what you are doing,” I answered, as 
calmly as I could; ‘you don’t know what you 
say.” He would have protested, but I pre- 
vented him. We -had climbed the rocky stair- 
case now, and stood upon the balcony above, 
the last—alone. A light summer shower had 
come suddenly up from the sea, and was patter- 
ing dismally on the pavement near; the sky was 
overcast; the wind hummed mournfully about 
the gables; the waves beat with a moaning 
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sound on the beach below.- It seemed to me 
that no such desolate thing was in the world as 
I. I sunk down on the cold floor of the piazza, 
and laid my forehead against the stone, Weep- 
ing wildly. 

The brief convulsion of passion passed. | 
rose up trembling, and found Mr. Meredith 
still beside me. “TI could not leave you till 
you were calmer,” he said; there were tears in 
his eyes, and his voice slightly quivered. «“Yoy 
have to bear a heavy trouble, Cora. Tell me 
your secret, and let me help you as your father 
or your brother might have done.” 

“Tell you? Oh! never, never!” 

“At least, then, let me communicate in your 
stead with the person who causes you so much 
grief. Do not obey him; do not meet him ashe 
proposes; do not ‘et him make you miserable.” 

“Alas! you do not know! I must.” 

I broke from him abruptly, leaving him still 
astonished at my words, and went in. I was 
afraid of myself, afraid of what I might betray 
if he urged me longer with that gentle voice, 
with those earnest eyes, with that irresistible 
kindness. The house was deserted, the guests 
were all safely at home, and had retired. I 
went up to my own. Katharine was already 
asleep, looking rosy and happy in her dreams. 
I would not wake her to be troubled by the 
sight of my tear-stained face; but kissed her 
softly, wondering at the difference in our or- 
phan lot, and crept to my bed, to weep and 
wake, till morning found me really ill. Mrs. 
Tourneysee sent up the twins on Katharine’s 
report, with a permission to remain there and 
rest for the day, which I gladly accepted. I 
thought Horace would grow desperate with my 
long seclusion, and depart; but at dark, a note 
reached me with the words, “ ‘If the mountain 
will not go to Mahomet, Mahomet musi go to 
the mountain.’ Will you come to me, or shall 
I come to you?” 

I rose at once, dressed quickly with trem- 
bling fingers, and went down. Dinner was long 
since over; most of the guests were rambling 
about in the twilight out-of-doors; I met no 
As I entered it, 


one on my way to the library. 
two figures, standing together in a shadowy re- 


cess, startedforward to meet me. Katharine, 
her handsome face irradiated by some new and 
sweet emotion, wound her light, familiar arm 
around my waist, and looked into my eyes with 
wistful tenderness. She did not speak, but she 
kissed me with a kiss that said, Good-by. 

“What is it? ‘Who is it?” I breathlessly 
inquired. 

“Only Horace, dear; I thought you kner. 
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He is going away. I love him, I cannot part 
with him, and you must tell my aunt.” 

With broken sentences like these, she clung 
to me and kissed me. again and again; but I 
did not notice or comprehend her, I was still 
stupefied and bewildered with other thoughts. 
“The locket!”’ I stammered. 

She laughed, and drawing it from her neck, 
touched the spring and held it before me. It 
was the pictured face of Horace that looked 
from the golden setting complacently into mine 
by the dull ray of the library lamp. ‘Are you 
satisfied, sister?” she murmured, pressing her 
lips against my own. ‘Do you forgive me 
now? I am not inconstant. I have loved him 
along time; I shall not do wrong to obey him. 
Be content, we can be parted for a little while; 
then all will be right again, and we shall be 
happier than ever!” 

She glided away, and I was about to follow 
her, but Horace interposed. Papers, pen and 
ink, were on the table, to which he conducted 


me, and I no longer thought of refusing; for if 


these were Katharine’s feelings, he could not 
go away too soon, and no sacrifice could be too 
great that would hasten his departure. I would 
have begun my task at once; but first, with a 
muttered oath, he crossed the room, and fling- 
ing open the door, which she had closed behind 
her, set it elaborately ajar, and looked at me 
with a sneering smile. 

“Your chivalrous friend and champion,” he 
said, “has insisted on being present at this 
‘private interview’ of ours, to play propriety 
in the character of spy or surveillant, on peril 
of an appointment which I cannot afford to 
keep just now, lest it should interfere with 
others more important. Yet do you know I 


am, sometimes, half tempted to throw all other } 


interests aside and assert my right to punish 
his presumption. A husband’s natural jealousy, 
you see, must not be tried too far.” 

He came and leaned over my chair with a 
mocking display of lover-like devotion, which 
I could hardly have borne, but that my eyes 
had followed his threatening glance along the 
line of light that streamed from the library- 
door across the spacious hall without. At its 
farthest extremity, where he could sce, but 
not hear all that passed in the lighted interior 
where we sat, stood a tall, dark figure on its 
sentinel-post, with arms sternly crossed, with 
face fixedly addressed toward us. What it cost 
him, with his sensitive delicacy, with his honor- 
able pride, to be so faithful and so good to me, 
even I can never know; but my heavy heart 
involuntarily grew lighter, and heeding no 
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longer Horace’s whispered taunts, and yet more 
insulting affectation of tenderness, I bent almost 
eagerly over the documents he offered me, with 
a sweet assurance of safety and protection, such 
as I had never hoped to feel in his dreaded pre- 
sence. 

I wrote as he directed, affixing my signature, 
without comment or question, to the papers he 
laid before me, which, as fast as completed, he 
transferred to his own keeping. 

‘Now swear,” he said, grasping my hands 
in his when this was done, “to keep our past 
relations forever secret.” 

“Do you think I should be proud to announce 
it?” 

«That does not answer me,” he said, peevishly. 
‘‘Promise.” 

“Katharine loves you, I must protect her 
from you. I shall tell her as soon as you are 
gone.” 

“Do so!” he cried, with a laugh, throwing 
my hands away, “I give you full leave. To all 
others, I suppose, you will be content to remain 
as we were before?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘Remember it, then. You will soon he free, 
and to divulge your secret can do no good, 
but much harm to more than yourself orme. I 
will keep my promise, see that you keep yours. 
Be ready when I want you. Go.” 

I went up to my room, meeting no one on the 
way but Mr. Meredith, whose grave face passed 
me like an accusing spirit. Katharine was out, 
or she did not hear me, for the door of commu- 
nication between us was locked, and there was 
no answer to my repeated summons. Heart- 
sick and miserable, I sat down quietly in the 
darkness of the fast-closing night, and wept in 
useless wretchedness, till I was startled by a 
low knock on the panels outside. 

I opened the door; it was Horace—handsome, 
imperious, triumphant, all his old self again. 
Whatever of wavering or weakness had ap- 
peared in his manner during the past half- 
hour, was utterly gone; and any feeble impulse 
of rebellion that might have risen in my mind, 
was extinguished as completely when I looked 
into his dominant dark eyes. 

«Go down into my room,” he ordered, “and 
pack all my things into the valise you see there, 
and bring it back to me; I will wait for you 
here.” 

I obeyed in all the meck submission of my 
childhood, perfectly certain that it was useless 
to contend against his authority, but dreading 
beyond all words the errand and its conse- 
quences. I sought the chamber he had occu, 
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pied, and entered it, happily unseen; found 
the valise he mentioned, and as carefully and 
quickly as possible filled it with the various 
appanages of his dandyism that lay about the 
room; things that, from old experiences of his 
college days, I guessed that he might want in 
a hasty flight, such as it seemed his intention 
to make. His dainty linen, his luxurious dress- 
ing-gown, and the embroidered slippers some 
’ fair admirer had. presented; the crystal shell, 
and gold contents of his dressing-case, his 
glossy and perfumed clothing, were to be gath- 
ered up from the various places in which they 
had been left or thrown, and bestowed in order 
for his comfort. I finished my task as hastily 
and quietly as I could, and still, apparently un- 
perceived, stole back, panting under the weight 
of the loaded portmanteau. 
My employer received it and me with cha- 
racteristic coolness, and rapidly reviewed the 
contents. Satisfied at last that everything ne- 


cessary to his case had been provided, he turned 
to me again. 

“Go and get the gold vinaigrette I left on my 
dressing-table.” 

“‘But—but, Horace——” I stammered, hesi- 


tating to obey. 

‘Well, what is it, you little fool?” 

“It is Katharine’s—not yours.” 

‘“‘What of that?” she is going with me, of 
course. Now, then, will you go?” 

Trembling, faltering, with heart as heavy as 
lead, I retraced my steps; stupefied and mute, 
hardly daring to wonder, still less to remon- 
strate, yet with questions that must and would 
arise surging in my mind. If I was his wife, 
as he asserted, how could Katharine accom- 
pany him—was I deceived, or she? Thankful 
for my own escape—ought I not to secure hers? 
Had I a right to speak, to whom, and how? 
These conflicting thoughts brought me to my 
destination. On the very threshold, as I turned 
to leave it, I encountered Mrs. Tourneysee, 
whose chamber was opposite. 

Her usually calm, lady-like countenance was 
flushed and disturbed; her slight hand closed 
upon my arm like iron. ‘My dear,” she said, 
in chilling tones, ‘“‘are you aware that this is 
Major Baylies’ room?” 

“He sent me, madam.” 

‘Indeed! Has the intimacy gone so far? 
Then, since you, at least, know where he is, 
which no one else appears to do, will you tell 
him from me that two gentlemen are waiting 
for him below, and that I request him not to 
return to my house again. For yourself, you 
will please consider that I discharge you from 








my service; and until you can leave, to-morrow 
morning, will you be kind enough to remain iy 
your own apartment, without communicating 
with my niece, whom I will myself inform of 
the reasons for withdrawing my confidence 
from the two persons with whom she has chiefly 
chosen to consort.” 

Mr. Meredith was behind his aunt, the wit- 
ness to my humiliation, and this thought it was 
that most stung me, as, released from her, I 
fled back to my tyrant, conscious that he was 
following me and striving to speak, but not 
daring to stop or interchange a word with him; 
lest in my desire to justify myself in his eyes— 
the only eyes in the world that looked so kindly 
on me, I might be led to an explanation, and 
divulge what I had been so warned and threat- 
ened to keep. I would not betray Katharine, 
whose infatuation I could remove with a word, 
and I dared not defy Horace. For myself, I 
did not care; my trammels, light as they were 
to what they might have been had he chosen 
to claim me, were already intolerable; and pub- 
licity seemed to offer some hope of relief or 
protection from Leonard, at least, in whose 
presence it was difficult not to feel protected 
from everything harmful. Some powerful in- 
fluence seemed to arrest my steps; I was ready 
to turn, to speak, to confess; but I had been 
heard approaching. Horace impatiently opened 
the door of my room, and without seeing the 
pale, astonished face behind me, drew me has- 
tily within, and closed and double-locked it. 

‘‘Well, what is the matter?” demanded he, 
facing me as I gave him the little golden trifle 
I had risked so much to get. ‘Your eyes are 
glittering, and your cheeks are burning crim- 
son red. You were gone a long time. Were 
you detained? Who stopped you?” 

I told him the cause of my delay, and Mrs. 
Tourneysee’s message. 

“So!” he said, drawing a long breath be- 
tween his closed white teeth. ‘But we will 
change all that! And what did you answer?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Upon my word, you are a little trump, and 
you look splendidly handsome at this moment! 
I say, Cora, if f had known you were so spirited 
and so pretty, I would have taken you with me 
instead of her; your fortunes are about the 
same, and I believe you'll be the greatest beauty 
yet. But I suppose it’s too late now. So, good- 
by, and thank you; and don’t bear malice to me 
for the past, we'll probably never meet again.” 

He held my hands firmly in his own, and 
took a long kiss from my reluctant lips; then 
hastily assuming his cap and gloves, and lifting 
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the valise on his arm, with some muttered curses 
at its weight, he lighted his segar, and strode 
through the door that separated my room from 
Katharine’s. 

I heard her girlish laugh and words of greet- 
ing as he entered. My heart had bounded at 
the thought of the eternal separation he pro- 
mised me—future freedom and peace from him; 
but I remembered that my escape involved her 
bondage, that my happiness was the price of 
her misery, and felt bold to tell her all, that 
\duty might be done. I followed him to the 
door, but it was locked; and the murmur of 
their voices seemed to be already passing out 
upon the long porches beyond her chamber, 
from which a flight of steps led down nearly to 
the sea. Half frantic, I rushed out into the gal- 
lery, to try the one communicating there; but 
it too was fastened; and I sank down before it, 
weeping and beating my hands upon the panels 
in vain distress, calling wildly upon Katharine 
till, for the first time in my life, I fainted. 

It must have been many hours later that I 
awoke; for the morning sunlight was already 
shining in at the windows of the school-room, 
in which I lay upon a little sofa drawn in front 
ofthe burning grate. There were several faces 
bending over me, but I only noticed those of 
the mistress of the house and her nephew. Mr. 
Meredith was the first to speak. 

“My dear aunt,” said he, ‘‘she has recovered 
now, and can be spoken with, but she is still 
very weak, and ought to be treated kindly. 
Remember her sad circumstances, and be as 
gentle as you can.” 

“T don’t share either your opinion or your 
compassion,” was the dry reply; ‘‘but I will do 
my best;” and approaching, Mrs. Tourneysee 
bent over me, and said, 

“Miss Horton, we are very uneasy about my 
niece. Can you tell me anything of Katharine?” 

“She has gone with Horace.” 

Mrs. Tourneysee instantly drew back, her 
smooth brow darkening. ‘I think she is wan- 
dering in her mind,” she whispered to her 
nephew; ‘we had better leave her.” 

“TI do not believe that she is,” he answered. 
“Can you trust me alone with her for a short 
time—a few minutes?” 

“Certainly, my dear Leonard, with any one, 
for any time; but pray consider——” 

What he was to consider I did not hear; for 
while I was still bewildered in my weakness, 
the room was cleared of all but we two; and 
Mr. Meredith coming near, bent over me with 
infinite tenderness and pity in his eyes. 

“Cora,” said he, at last, “I believe I know 





you better than any one living, except, perhaps, 
this man who is gone. I know that I love you 
better than he, for I would not so expose you 
to unworthy suspicion; and far from coinciding 
with my aunt; I will, on your simple assertion 
that he is nothing to you, take you away with 
me as my wife when you leave this place, and 
shield and shelter you against her and all the 
world, if you can trust me todo so. Only tell 
me what I ask, and I shall be sure it is the 
truth, for I never read anything but truth in 
your innocent dark eyes yet.” 

Most painful were my sobs as I was obliged 
to answer, ‘“‘I cannot—I cannot.” _ 

He paled a little, and tried to soothe the 
tumult. ‘You cannot tell me, or you cannot 
love me—which is it?” 

“Oh, yes! I do—I do!” I cried, clinging with 
both arms about him in an agony of gratitude 
and despair. ‘‘You loved me, you believed me, 
you pitied me—how can [help it? ButIcan 
never marry you.” 

“And why? What is this man to you?” 

“He is my cousin.” 

‘‘T see——”’ he said, with stern vehemence, 
his eyes lighting hotly. ‘Thc dandy! the scoun- 
drel! he was ashamed to acknowledge the poor 
little governess cousin, and so compromised her 
in making her a blind for his courtship of the 
rich heiress. Oh, Cora! leave his punishment 
to me, I will avenge you!” 

“You must not. He had, he has a right to 
my obedience, because—because——” 

“IT am waiting to hear.” 

«‘Because I am his wife.” 

Mr. Meredith became frightfully pale; his 
hands dropped from mine cold, and heavy as 
a stone. After struggling in vain to speak, 
he turned to leave the room; but I sprung up, 
strong with the energy of desperation, and pre- 
vented him. 

“Don’t go,” I begged. ‘Don’t leave me, or 
hear me before you utterly cast me off! I 
never meant to deceive you; but he made me 
keep it a secret, and said if no one knew it but 
our two selves, he would one day give me my 
freedom. He has given it to me now. Oh! 
Mr. Meredith! if ever you loved me, have pity 
on me, as you would have for your own little 
sisters. I am as innocent of wrong or harm as 
they; as guiltless of loving him, or caring for 
him. When he married me I was but a child; 
I only obeyed others; I knew not what I did. 
From the moment of the marriage I have never 
seen him till he came here, and then only in 
your presence. He has never claimed me by 
so much asa name. He has never sought or 
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cared for me; had he done so, I would not have 3 better terms for her than others could do, and 
gone with him, nor borne the burden of his } secure a trifle of her property to herself, safe 
love or crimes. Surely such a marriage as this; from his rapacity. But I have little hope. 
can be worth nothing, can avail nothing, ex-: Poor girl! what a fate for her, when she dis. 
cept to make me miserable for life; and that is 3 covers the character of the man she has go 
already done, without your ill opinion!” romantically trusted; and yet, though I have 

His voice was low and altered, but his manner 3 loved her all my life, it seems less hard than 
was quiet enough as he answered. He took } to sacrifice you, Cora!” 
my hands and led me back to my seat, for F3 With this, and a parting pressure of my hand, 
was trembling, and hardly able to stand. a look that encouraged ‘and cheered more than 

‘I do not dare to tell you how much I pity $ his words, he went away, and I was left to be 
you, Cora,” he said, “for I must be neither } kindly nursed and cared for by Mrs. Tour- 
man nor lover, but simply lawyer, till your ;neysee, whose woman’s heart obtained the 
position is settled. Tellme, as you would a legal } ascendency as soon as she heard my story 
adviser, all the circumstances of the case.” from her nephew. 

I told him as collectedly as I could, and he; A few hours later he came back with Katha- 
listened with grave attention. When I had rine, weeping, distracted, terrified—a wife and 
finished, he put some keen, lawyer-like inter- widow; bereft by the sad calamity with which 
rogatories. z we were shocked on receiving the morning 

“‘Then he has never written to you since the } papers. Horace, always restless, always reck- 
marriage?” 3 less, had jumped from the platform at L 

‘<Only to tell me to sign papers—he was my 3 while the cars were still in motion, and losing 
guardian, too.” his footing, fell under the wheels of the car- 

“To what property ?” ¢ riages, from which he was not rescued till the 

‘My uncle John left me something—I don’t } whole train had passed over him, breathless, 
know how much.” } senseless, irrecognizable. I could not bear 

‘Was that John Horton, of U—? One of $ < malice against that lifeless body; and yet how 
the richest merchants we had. I knew him j much fear and trouble seemed buried for me 
well. Ah! I see the whole! You were left an; in his grave. Since it was closed I have better 
heiress undcr his guardianship, or his mother’s, } and brighter hopes in life; instead of a tyrant 
with certain restrictions. He went through a 3 I have a counsellor and comforter; in place of 
fraudulent form of marriage with a minor, in ; terror and anxiety, love and care, and kind 
order to obtain, through your fears, a secret } $ protection, 
hold on the property. No doubt he has spent; But Katharine can never be so blest, not 
it all—but that is nothing; the main point is, g knowing what she has escaped. She married, 
your freedom; and that, I think, can be easily 3 long since, a man who makes her happier than 
obtained. Such a marriage would not stand in $ : ever Horace would have done; who loves her 
any court, even if the accomplice was legally ? better, who cares for her more—a just man, # 
qualified to perform the ceremony, which I } good man, a tender husband, a loving father; 
doubt; and it is proof enough of its being illegal ; yet she has never ceased to mourn for that 
and void, that he never dared assert or sub- 3 early dream, that brief romance, that lost love 
stantiate it; besides, the fact, that he has de-; and lover of her youth. She wept for him long 
liberately contracted another. Poor Katharine! } —she never forgot him; he is in her fond im- 
Iam forgetting her in my absorption in you. ; agination both hero and saint. She devoted her 
I must go at once and see what can be done. : fortune to the payment of his immense debts, 
Of course, in this land of steamboats and rail- : : Sand but for the secret interposition of mine, 
roads, an elopement, five hours old, is ‘wn fait } which paid half the penalty, would have been 
accompli.’ She is his wife by this time, and $ 3 left penniless. She discourses to me often on 
we must make the best of it. Perhaps, by {the virtues of the dear departed; and I hear 
threatening exposure, and terrifying him with S her i in silence, for by illusions we all live; and 
my knowledgt of his past misdeeds, I may make } there are some it would be cruel to shake. 





STRIVE ON! 


Srrive on! Though dark and wild the clouds, § Strive on! By steadfast souls alone 


Behind them shines the sun. 2 Are peace and victory won. 
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HAROLD’S IDEAL. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


His namé was Harold Moore. I am sure 
that is a pretty name; but he was not a hand- 
some man—indeed, he had a very ugly nose. 
I think he must have broken it some time; but 
one man can’t have all the graces, of course, 
-else what would become of the rest of the world? 

He was somewhere about thirty-five, and 
though thirty-five does not make a Methuselah 
of a person; it is not twenty-one—oh, no! not 
by a great deal. 

Everybody said he ought to have married a 
long while before, and he could not contradict 
them. He had heard such things said of all 
bachelors ever since he could remember, and 
took them for granted, as everybody does, with- 
out arguing the matter to see where the ‘‘ ought” 
comes. 

There dre a certain set of platitudes which 
have been repeated ever since Noah was a 
young man, that nobody ever thinks of gain- 
saying, and I suppose they will be repeated 
until the end of time. 

Now you needn’t all fly out at me at once. I 
have made my statement, and I won’t argue. 
Come back to Harold and his particular case. 

Why had he not married? He hardly knew 
himself. He had seen women enough whom 
he might have loved; and doubtless there were 
those among them who could have loved him, 
and would have married him—but he never 
asked any of them. 

He looked back now, and thought it a little 
odd that the grand emotion had never come 
across him. Of course he had had fancies and 
likings, but there was nothing real in them; 
and he had known it all the time—that had 
destroyed a little of the poetry, though they 
had been pleasant enough. 

He looked back now with a sort of bitterness 
easy to understand. He felt that he had been 
defrauded of a portion of his youth; he had 
lost the wonderful sensation which makes a 
landmark in most lives. 

Now he wished, with all his heart, he had 
loved somebody—even the memory of a great 
tuffering, once lived through, would have been 
satisfactory. 


“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


So Tennyson sings, and Harold repeated the 
lines to himself, and thought, 
Vou. LIT.—13 





“IT suppose he is right. ‘Loved and lost,’ 
that sounds very romantic; I wonder how it 
feels.” 

Then he took his pipe and smoked over the 
idea just as I am doing now; just as Tennyson 
did himself, I dare say, and thought that, at all 
events, he had written some very pretty verses, 
whether they were sound legic or not. 

The more he thought about it—Harold, I 
mean, not Tennyson—the greater pity he 
thought it, and grew quite indignant with his 
destiny, which had never shown him the path 
into the magic land. 

While he was smoking and reproaching fate, 
there came a letter, which offered him material 
for a very pretty dream. He was given yet to 
building castles in the air, and this one was 
gorgeous enough, with rainbows about every 
turret. 

A letter from India—that of itself would have 
been sufficient; for a letter from there always 
gives anybody a thrill. I mean anybody foolish 
enough to indulge in fancies, reminding one of 
sandal wood and delightful perfumes, and sun- 
shine and diamonds, and all sorts of fairy ac- 
companiments. 

This India letter was from an old, old friend, 
who had gone out, when almost a boy, to join 
his brother-in-law in acquiring an enlarged 
liver and a great fortune. 

He and Harold had been fond: of each other, 
and had kept up a correspondence to bridge 
the gap of time and separation, and now this 
missive came. 

The brother-in-law had been dead several 
years, and his widow, with her daughter, was 
returning to her native land. Fleming himself 
could not accompany them; but the widow’s 
health demanded a speedy change, and come 
she must. ; 

For the sake of the old time and its friend- 
ship, would Harold undertake the charge of 
them; settle them in a home, and until Fleming 
could follow, be a brother to his widowed sister, 
and a sort of guardian to the young girl. 

Ah! there was the interesting point in the 
letter—a young girl of sixteen, evidently the 
chief jewel in her uncle’s mass of wealth. 

Of his sister, he only wrote that she was in 
delicate health—a dear, helpless, though never 
troublesome little creature; but this girl 
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Fleming was full of thought for her and her 
future. 

She was so much older than her age in cer- 
tain ways, that he hardly liked the idea of con- 
fining her in a school, she was so handsome, 
and so full of life. 

Would Harold be kind to them, and find them 
a house in the country for the summer, as it will 
be late in the spring when they come, and he 
wanted everything settled before they arrived? 

Would he? Harold really felt grateful to his 
old friend for his request. How it would have 
been if there had been mention only of the 
‘‘widowed sister,” I am not prepared to say; 
but as it was, he went about the fulfillment of 
his commission with a zest that he had not put 
even into amusement for a long time. 

Easily settled, too, the matter was. It just 
happened that Cloverfield was to let, with the 
house already furf¥shed—one of the prettiest 
spots on all Long Island; the next residence to 
Harold’s own—quite a fate, certainly. 

So Harold walked down Broadway with a 
light step to the agent’s office; and as Fleming 
had distinctly said money was no object either 
to the widow or himself, he was not long in 
having everything arranged. 

“It was late in May when he received another 
letter from England; the travelers were so far 
on their way—Fleming accompanying them on 
account of business to that happy island. They 
had been spending some weeks there, and would 
sail in the next steamer. 

During all those weeks, I do not hesitate to 
acknowledge that Harold Moore had gone on 
dreaming in the most absurd fashion; but it 
was so pleasant and so natural that I can’t be 
ill-natured about it. 

It did seem to him that this was a premoni- 
tion; the change was coming just when he had 
begun to lose all hope. 

So, about a week before the Cunard was due, 
Narold took the train down into the country, 
so beautiful in its early summer luxuriance of 
leaf and blossom, to be certain that everything 
was in order in the new home to which the 
strangers were to come. 

His old housekeeper had taken the carrying 
out of details upon herself; and when Harold 
went over the dwelling, he was pleased to find 
that she had added new laurels to her reputa- 
tion, for what the Yankees call “faculty.” 

Everything in-doors was perfectly arranged— 
under-servants already engaged. Fleming had 
writjen that Mrs. Lumley was accompanied by 
the man and woman who had cared for her 
house ever since she had one. 











The grounds were looking their prettiest; 
the lawn, with its thickets of lilacs, was a per- 
fect paradise for birds; and altogether, Harold 
thought that the woman who could not be happy 
there must be more impatient than Eve her. 
self. 

He went back to his own house, and though 
it was on a larger scale than Cloverfield, he 
thought it looked lonely and desolate. Some- 
way he could not brighten it, as he had done 
the other dwelling, with visions of a graceful 
girl flitting about among the shadows, anf 
making sunshine wherever she moved. 

Now he was to return to town and wait until 
the steamer arrived, so that he might greet the 
strangers on their landing, and keep them from 
experiencing any of the homeless, Wandering 
Jew feelings, which the best regulated people 
are likely to endure on such occasions. 

But thie old proverb, ‘‘l’homme propose,” ete., 
was as applicable to Harold Moore as to other 
men; and so he found it just now, to his extreme 
annoyance and disgust. : 

Only the night before he was going back to 
town, a stupid horse must needs stumble with 
him, and my Harold was fortunate to come of 
with only a sprained ankle. He fumed, of 
course; but there was nothing for it but to be 
quiet for a week, at least, and in the meantime 
the steamer would arrive. 

He was forced to send and have a substitute 
in readiness, with a letter from himself for Mrs. 
Lumley, explaining his absence, and rather 
apologizing for the liberty he had taken in 
spraining his ankle. Oh! the visions of 
young face, brightening into girlish beauty, 
made Master Harold very humble for once. 

They came—they stopped in ‘town a day for 
some feminine reason which did not appear; 
then journeyed out, and took possession of their 
new house at the close of a lovely afternoon, 
which would have made a poet of Diogenes. 

Harold was getting better; he could walk 
with a cane. How he anathematized that limp; 
why, it would make him look like a middle-aged 
man. 

The next morning he drove down to Clover- 
field, and by means of his stick walked into the 
house with tolerable dignity. 

Face to face in the hall he met the prettiest 
girl, with great, shy eyes, who came forward 
in the most cordial way, exclaiming, 

“T am so glad to see you—it is Mr. Moore, I 
know! Oh! we are so much obliged to you 
Please to go into the sitting-room, I want to 
call mamma—she is wild to thank you.” 

Then she was gone before Harold could do 
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NSD cane rene 
more than make a beginning of several sen- 
tences; and he took his way as she directed. 

As he entered the room he saw another pretty 
picture—a lady in the whitest and freshest of 
morning-dresses, leaning back in @ crimson 
chair, so intent on a book that she did not 
hear his step. 

Who could she be? Some visitor they had 
brought. Harold thought he had never seen a 
face that was such a poem, with its low, broad 
forehead crowned with plaits of golden hair, 
and a complexion which a child might have 
envied, only a little too pale for perfect health. 

He was looking at her intently, when she 3 
turned and arose without even a trace of sur- 
prise—it is a way some women have, and the } 
gracefulest thing on earth. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Harold; “I am 
waiting for Mrs. Lumley.” 

“And I am Mrs. Lumley,” said_she. 
do you do, Mr. Moore?” 

She held out her hand, and her face dimpled 
with the sweetest smiles of welcome. 

Harold just stared, stupid and aghast; he had 
taken it for granted she was an elderly woman, 
and here was a creature with no more sign of 
having gone out-of her first youth than the girl 
he had met in the hall, only it was the face of 3 
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} of your letters ages and ages ago. 


say, “your daughter.” ‘She thought you were 
up stairs, and went to look for you.” 

“And here she comes,” continu the lady. 
‘“‘Emily, Mr. Moore tells me you and he have 
already made acquaintance.” 

“Yes, Blossom,” returned the tall girl—and 
she came and sat down on the sofa beside her 
mother, nursing a kitten as coolly as if she had 
only been three feet high. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Lumley, with her gay 
laugh, ‘‘you are doing the infantile this morn- 
ing.” 

“T can’t help it,” returned she, laughing, 
too; “I am so tired of being a young lady. 
Isn’t it a shame, Mr. Moore, to be so tall? I 
wonder Blossom doesn’t hate me, any other 
woman would.” 

“Emily,” expostulated Mrs. Lumley, ‘re- 
member, Mr. Moore is a stranger to your odd 
We have thought about you so much, 


ways. 
we can’t feel you really are one,” she added, to 
him. 

“T hope not,” he answered. y 


“Of course not,” said black eyes, decidedly. 
“Dear me, Mr. Moore, I used to read bits out 
That’s the 
way uncle taught me to read writing.” 

“Ages and ages ago!’? Harold felt like a 


a woman who had thought and felt, and the 3 moss-grown mausoleum. 


other was that of a creature yet to be wakened 3 
3 my mother?” she went on. 


and developed. 
He did manage to speak, to say things that 
were proper; but there was a dreadful buzzing 





‘«T suppose you can’t believe Blossom is really 


«Indeed, I cannot,” he said, honestly. 
The widow laughed in the most delightfully 


in his ears all the while. 3; malicious way. 


“T don’t know how to thank you,” Mrs. Lum- 
ley said, after she had made him sit down, 
asked about his accident, and smiled on him 
till he was dazzled. w 

“T beg you won’t try,” he answered. 

“Words are such poor things,” she said. ‘I 
do so hope you will keep on being good to us. 
I seem to know you well, my brother has talked 
of you so much.” 

So they got to conversing about old times, 
and how it happened they had never met; and 
more than once Harold had to bite his tongue 
to keep back the words, “I expected to see an old 
Wwoman—are you sure you are Mrs. Lumley?” 

But he didn’t say it, and he had no idea there 
was any surprise in his face; all the while the 
widow read him as easily as a book, and was 
hugely delighted. 

“IT must send for my daughter,” she said; 
“she wants to thank you, and to make ac- 
quaintance with you.” 

“I met your—— Miss Lumley, in the hall,” 
replied Harold, it seemed too ridiculéus to 


PAPADAALAIN 


‘‘T think, at first, Mr. Moore was a little in- 
clined to dispute my identity,” said she. ‘TI 
suppose that was because I wore no cap or 
spectacles.” 

‘‘Isn’t it a shame I wasn’t her sister?” put in 
Emily, before he could think of anything to say. 
“TIT might just as well have been; and it would 
have been more sensible, now, wouldn’t it?” 

They both laughed heartily at the idea; but 


Emily was quite indignant. 


“It’s not a laughing matter,” said she. 
; “Why, think of a blossom being afflicted with 
such abud! Did you ever see anybody grow so 
tall as I have, Mr. Moore?” 
‘‘You know what Shakspeare says?” 
‘“‘Haven’t the leastidea. Blossom has, though; 
she knows him by heart.’ 
Mrs. Lumley was busy arranging some flowers 
’ which Emily had flung in her lap. She re- 
membered Benedict’s speech, though; but she 
2 was thinking of a letter of Mr. Moore’s to her 
brother, that she once read. 
A letter written when his thirty-fifth birth- 
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day was approaching, in which he lamented 
that he never had loved, and said that now, if 
he marrie@; he should look.for the fresh heart 
of a young girl. He was sick of wisdom and 
worldly ways—he wanted nature. Such a 
pleasure it would be to see a youthful mind 
develop; its appreciation of the beautiful grow; 
and to feel that it was his work, his love that 
had done it. He drew a very pretty picture 
of a.schoolmaster sort of life, which had made 
her laugh heartily at the time; she thought 
about it now, and was rather pleased. 

They spent a very pleasant morning, and made 
rapid progress toward a more intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

But all the while Harold’s head was in great 
confusion; and he was trying to recollect dates, 
and find out how old this golden-haired ecrea- 
ture really was. 

Then he stopped thinking about it, and 
listened to Emily’s open and quaint remarks. 
He could not help noticing how the Blossom— 
for the life of him he could not even think 
mother—made her appear at her very best; 
and what o pretty sight their love for each 
other really was. 

Here was his ideal—just such a young girl. 
There was no denying that; still, somehow, he 
felt a sort of disappointment. Then he felt a 
little indignant with Mrs. Lumley for looking 
twenty-two. Just then Emily got off something 
particularly nonsensical and childish, and his in- 
dignation, for the moment, was directed toward 
her. It did seem rather an impertinence of 
her to have shot up so rapidly. 

“IT want to learn to ride,” Emily said, sud- 
denly. ‘Can I get a horse, Mr: Moore?” 

“Without any difficulty,” he answered. ‘Will 
you accept my services as guide? 

‘And Blossom must try, too,’ said she. 

‘My dear, I never should have the courage. 
I have grown foolishly timid and babyish, Mr. 
Moore.” 

At all events, she looked very pretty talking 
about it; and somehow he thought it rather 
praiseworthy, in spite of all his old and well- 
digested opinions. 

So, as I said, they spent a very pleasant morn- 
ing, and took a long step toward a familiar ac- 
quaintance. Then Harold went home to think 
the matter over, and speculate upon all the 
changes that were likely to take place in his 
daily life. 

He thought about the girlish face which had 
looked so brightly at him; not beautiful yet, 
but with such a promise in it that nothing could 
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months, or a new experience, would bring 
into it. 

She was a mere child in most things; but he 
had for years told himself that was what he 
wanted to find—a mind fresh and young, which 
he might help to develop into strength and 
beauty. 

Then, somehow, his thoughts wandered of 
to the golden-haired creature whom she called 
by such fanciful names; even yet it seemed too 
ridiculous to think of her as the mother of that 
tall girl. ‘ 

How old must she be? He absolutely hunted 
up a package of Fleming’s letters, written in 
their youthful days, to see where there was 
mention of his sister. Here and there he found 
allusions to her. Ah! here was more! Why, 
she had been only fifteen when she married 
and went to India. She was thirty-three now; 
it did not seem possible she could be over 
twenty-five. 

Thirty-three! He had been accustomed to 
think that a woman,at that age was no longer 
young. It was different with a man—nobody 
would think of calling him near middle age. 

She could not have much strength of cha- 
racter—a weak, pliable thing. It must be she 
thought and felt very little. Why, it was almost 
the face of a girl—really, he felt indignant with 
her. . 

But this child; this actual revelation of his 
ideal—could she be made to love him, to be- 
come all that he desired? 

Truly these were early days for such thoughts. 
Harold, after a time, himself recognized their 
absurdity, and went away to his books—for he 
was that happy man, a student. 

But every now and then a face would seem 
to flit between him and the old Greek play, a 
gleam of golden hair would dazzle his eyes, or 
a girl’s laugh make him start, the fancy was 80 
real. 

At the end of a fortnight, Harold and his 
new neighbors were on the most friendly and 
intimate terms, as was natural under the cir- 
cumstances. 

If he did not appear every morning at the 
cottage with some plan of amusement, Emily 
scolded him without hesitation, and Mrs. Lum- 
ley was very frank and kind in her pretty way. 

Still she left the two a great deal together, 
and never hesitated when with them to pursue 
her own occupations without the slightest re- 
ference to them. 

So Harold had the field clear enough; but, 
somehow, his acquaintance with the girl was on 


be pleasanter than to watch the change a few } different grounds from what he had expected. 
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She would not be treated like a woman—she 
would be a child; and he did not find it quite 
so pleasant as he had anticipated. 

Still she had a certain aptitude for study— 
in many ways she was in advance of girls of 
her age. 

“You must have had careful masters,” he 
said, one day, in reference to some book with 
which she was familiar. 

Emily laughed, and called to her mother, 
yho was entering the room. 

“Do you hear that, Blossom? Mr. Moore 
compliments my masters, and not me.” 

He did not pay much attention to her; he 
was looking at Mrs. Lumley, and thinking he 
never Saw grace so easy and perfect. 

She would have put even a more beautiful 
woman to disadvantage. Someway her singular 
delicacy of complexion, her low, gentle voice, 
a nameless charm in every movement, made 
even Emily appear almost coarse beside her. 

It was unintentional—he did her justice there. 
From the first he acknowledged that she did 
love her daughter truly. She made a companion 
of her in every way possible, and the affection 
between them was good to see. 


During that first fortnight Emily had talked 
so much, and made nonsense so much the order 
of the day, that he had been inclined to believe 
the mother a little frivolous—of course, it must 
be she. 


Yet, somehow, lately, every visit gave him a 
new surprise in regard to her. 

One evening he walked down to the cottage— 
he had entirely recovered, to his great relief, 
from the effects of his accident—to make them 
an impromptu visit, for he had been in town 
during the day. 

Some one was singing, and he stood in the 
hall to listen. It was not Emily’s voice—richer 
and sweeter than hers, and evincing a cultiva- 
tion which hers could not yet have received. 

When the music ceased, he went on into the 
parlor, curious to discover the vocalist. Stand- 
ing in the moonlight, he saw Mrs. Lumley seated 
a the harp, with Emily curled up at her feet 
like a Maltese dog. They saw him, and both 
rose, 

“You are a wretch to have left us,” said 
Emily. “But, oh! did you hear Blossom sing?” 

“I never heard anything so beautiful!” he 
exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“And she hardly ever will sing for any one,” 
continued Emily. “Oh! you don’t half know 
her, Mr. Moore, she is the most artful little 
treature,” 


“Never mind,” said Mrs. Lumley. 





“But I do mind,” retorted Emily. “Why, 
Mr. Moore, you were talking about masters—I 
never had any but her.” 

““A sentence that would puzzle a gramma- 
rian,” said Mrs. Lumley, laughing to hide a 
little confusion. 

“Never mind, my meaning is clear—isn’t it, 
Mr. Moore?” 

“Perfectly,” he answered, feeling as much 
surprised as if somebody had unexpectedly 
given him a shower-bath. 

“She can read Greek like an old professor 
with spectacles,” said Emily. 

“Do you mean I read with spectacles?” 

“Now don’t be provoking, Blossom! I am 
going to tell all your ways. Why, she knows 
everything, Mr. Moore, innocent as she seems.” 

‘Please don’t look so shocked, Mr. Moore,” 
said the widow, laughing gayly; ‘I am not so 
wise—don’t imagine me strong-minded. I took 
to books when I went to India—I was so much 
alone, and,almost as much of a child as this 
girl.” 

Harold was so astonished that he did not 
conceal it well. 

“I thought you admired learning,” cried 
Emily, beginning to fill with wrath; ‘‘and you 
said women ought to know Greek, and all sorts 
of horrid things.” 

*“<So I think now,” he answered. 

“Then, why don’t you praise Blossom?” she 
asked, indignantly. 

“These are subjects beyond praise,” he said. 

“Ah! that’s better! Blossom, did you hear?” 

“T think we might have lights and a cup of 
tea now,” she only answered; ‘and put the 
Greek books on the shelf.” 

‘‘Won’t you sing to me first?” Harold asked. 

She complied with the greatest readiness— 
sang in turn whatever Emily demanded; then 
they had tea and a long talk; and it was alto- 
gether delightful. 

That was the first evening Harold really 
heard her converse. It was very different from 
the girlish chatter he had listened to and tried 
to like of late. 

Emily was nestled close to her Blossom, and 
quiet as a mouse; and, somehow, both of them 
got to talking very freely, not at all discom- 
posed by her being a listener. 

That the ethereal-looking little woman could 
be anything more than a sweet, weak creature, 
born M#be petted, had never occurred to him. 
Uncons¢iously her revelations that night én- 
lightened his mind. 

He saw how even the perfect equality on 
which she lived with Emily had been the means 
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of giving her ay acquaintance with, and an in- 
fluence over the girl, nothing else could have 
done. 

They talked about the old India life; and 
Emily made her tell an incident that happened 
when she was a baby, and her mother had gone 
up to a, bungalow in the hills to avoid the warm 
weather. 

There had been some trouble with the natives 
in the neighborhood, and one night they came 
to the house, knowing Mrs. Lumley was alone 
with her servants. 

And it came out that Blossom had proved 
herself a heroine, She. first laid her baby 
down, and turned herself into a general without 
loss of time. 

The servants had been going to flee; but her 
example and words made them ashamed of 
themselves; and they astonished the assailants 
by firing on them with such vigor that the 
attack was relinquished. 

*‘And Blossom fired a pistol at a man,” said 
Emily. ‘He was trying to get into the room 
where I was.” 

‘Oh! that was dreadful!” said she, with a 
shudder. 

«But wasn’t it brave?” cried Emily. Then, 
when it was all over, she fainted away. Then 
she came to, and they picked up the wounded 
man, and she nursed him till he got well.” 

**He made us a faithful servant after,” said 
Mrs. Lumley. ‘But don’t let us talk any more 
of those old things! How far off that life seems 
—how far off.” 

Harold caught the dreamy, absent tone, with 
the memory of old weariness and pain. He 
would have given worlds to have known all the 
secrets of those years. 

‘‘But isn’t she a wonderful woman?” per- 
sisted Emily, ‘Just like the women in books— 
only nicer.” 

“Very much nicer,” Harold said, laughing 
a little; but, somehow, he was wonderfully 
touched at the thought of the strange life she 
had led, so unlike what one would have pic- 
tured for the frail, fair thing. 

That night was a new era in Harold’s ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Lumley; and after that, 
each day showed him some new grace or per- 
fection. 

She treated him with the greatest familiarity 
and kindness; but there was not a shadow of 
coquetry in her manner, She evident told 
the truth when she said, that, except where 
Emily’s future was concerned, she had grown 
accustomed to think her life at an end where 
change or incident were concerned. 











The words, haunted Harold; they annoyed 
him, too, because ‘they were evidently heartfelt, 

Very pleasantly the days glided on, and the 
summer was passing before any one was con- 
seious of it. 

Harold Moore’s ideal had faded so completely 
away, that I doubt if you could have made him 
believe he had ever set it up as a model, the 
reality of which he must find in order to brighten 
life out of its staleness. 

He and Emily were the best possible friends; 
but he had grown to consider her a mere child, 
and she was quite happy in being so treated. 

‘“‘T like you so much better than I expected,” 
said she, one day, with her usual frankness, “] 
thought at first you were going to keep me on 
my company, grown-up behavior all the while— 
but you soon left that off.” 

“She is a singular compound of child and 
woman,”’ Harold said, to Mrs. Lumley, as she 
left. the room. 

*T haven’t wanted her to grow old too fast,” 
she answered. ‘I never had any girlhood; I 
was determined she should not be deprived of 
hers.” 

He could not quite ask what she meant; in- 
deed, in certain ways, he understood from his 
own experience. So few people do have a real 
reason of boy or girlhood. It isa pitiful thing 
to see fifteen, with a sort of knowledge of life 
and books which only later years should give; 
and yet it is the grand fault of the education 
of our age and country. 

Of somewhat similar subjects they talked; 
and then they wandered off to other things, and 
were rather losing their depth in some meta- 
physical train of thought, when Emily looked 
in at the window. 

“I knew I heard Mr. Moore talk about his 
Ich!” said she. ‘‘«Now I won’t have you getting 
German and dreadful. Just come out and look 
at the peacock; he isn’t troubled with an Ich, 
but he has got such a beautitul tail! Come 
along, Blossom.” 

There was nothing for it but to follow her 
out on the lawn; there was no hope of peace, 
except in compliance, when she was in one of 
her ridiculous moods. 

They stood laughing and talking, and Emily 
began playing tricks with the great dog, making 
him sit up on his hind paws, and wear Mr. 
Moore’s hat. 

“Did you ever see an expression of such re- 
signed wretchedness, said she. ‘Oh! Mr. 
Moore, I am sure he has an Jeh, too!” 

She went off to gather fresh flowers for the 
vases, and they sat down on the verands, 
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watching the white clouds sail slowly over head, 
their edges tipped with golden light, and a quiet 
reigned over everything that was at rest. 

“He hath made all things beautiful in their 
season,” Blossom said, suddenly. 

She was unconscious that she had spoken 
aloud till she saw him looking at her. 

“J think it so often,” she continued, ‘as life 
grows more quiet and I grow more patient—it 
all comes right at last.” 

He understood her, and could follow her 
train of thought—thought which only comes 
after life has lost a portion of its fever, and the 
mists of self clearing from before our eyes, 
enable us to believe and to know that all does, 
indeed, come right at last. 

But Emily hurried back with her flowers. 

“T have one regret in life,” said she. 

“And that?” they asked. 

“That I couldn’t have been a boy long enough 
{o climb a tree just once. Such plums as there 
are out here!” 

They all laughed heartily; but Harold did 
wonder if any mortal man could ever prefer the 
crudeness of early youth to the matured per- 
fections of womanhood, such as he saw a reali- 
zation of beside him. 





It was approaching the Indian Summer; the 
pleasant home would soon have to be given up. 
Mrs, Lumley was going to, town that Emily 
might have the benefit of masters, and advan- 
tages concomitant. 

They were walking up and down the lawn in 
the sunset—Blossom and Harold—talking of 
the pleasant weeks, and dreading to haye a 
change, as people do when they have learned 
to rést on any gleam of sunshine which offers, 
grateful for peace. 

“TI dread going,” Harold said, suddenly. ‘It 
will all be so different.” 

‘‘You will find us the same,” she answered, 
with the old candor. 

Suddenly the words that had of late been 
so often on his lips rushed up; he told her 
what she had grown to him—how he loved 
her. 

It was all settled there and then; and when 
they went into the house, Emily only needed a 
word to catch the truth. 

“It’s just as it ought to be,” said she. 
‘“‘Thank goodness! Mr. Moore will keep me a 
child forever, for fear somebody should think 
his Blossom was growing old.” 

So Harold found his ideal, and was content. 
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DREAMS. 


BY MRS. F. 


Dzar are remembered gleams of love, 
That come to us in dreams of night, 

When all the midnight stars above 
Change darkness into silvery light. 


Sweet is the memory of the kiss— 
The dream of girlhood’s blessedness; 

The sweetest pledge of earthly bliss— 
True seal of woman’s tenderness. 


Shine on, thou stars of Summer night! 
Make diamonds of the glistening dew; 

Sparkle and shimmer pearly lights, 
Imbosomed in thy Heavenly blue. 
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Spread silence o’er the land and sea; 
Let not a bird-song wake the dell ; 

A dream of love is circling me— 
Weaving o’er me a blissful spell. 


Deep down into my spirit sinks— 
A Ileavenly peace, a sweet repose ; 
Oh! morning sun! rise now and drink 
The dew-drop from the budding rose. 


No longer linger, shades of nightf 
Sing, bird!’ Wake flower and sunbeam! 
Spring up to life, oh, listenfhg earth! 
Thou can’st not drive my dream away! 
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E!—_TO MY BROTHER. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Rest thou in peace from all the ills that vex 
These human hearts of ours; cares that perplex, 
Aud griefs succeeding grief,that never cease, 
And pain and weariness—rest thou in peace! 


At peace from every trial that can fret 
Us here below; temptations that beset, 
And will not yield the struggling soul release 
Until the heart is stilled—rest thou in peace! 
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Rest, brother, rest, from toil, and sin, and strife! 

The weary warfare of this mortal life ; 

In peace the hearts that mourn thee ne’er may know 
Until they, too, have done with all things here below. 


Rest thon in peace beneath the fragrant sod, 
Until the archangel’s trump shall call to meet their God, 
Earth’s buried hosts; then, with the ransomed blest, 
Be thine Heaven’s perfect, never-ending rest. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110. 


“I caANNoT imagine, sir, what is the matter 
with you,” said Dr. Mulbrie one day, to his 
strongest patient. ‘It does not seem to me 
that there is any organic disease, as you ap- 
pear to think; but if you choose to fancy this, 
and remain for Water-Cure treatment, I do not 
object in the least to your doing so.” 

“*T will let you into a secret, doctor,” replied 
Mr. Rogers, confidentially. “I am a member 
of the faculty, and have come here for the ex- 
press purpose of making certain investigations, 
knowing that there is a prejudice, owing, pro- 
bably, to medical jealousy, against establish- 
ments of your admirable class. I intend to see 
for myself; and be assured, sir, that I will do 
you justice. Meanwhile, I depend on you not 
to betray me.” 

Dr. Mulbrie grasped his hand in an excess of 
gratitude. ‘Sir!’ he exclaimed, rapturously, 
“Thonor you! I have been the victim of more 
prejudice and misrepresentation than I can well 
expiain. People have actually gone from this 
establishment, and said that they were starved.” 

“‘You don’t tell me so!” murmured Mr. Ro- 
gers. 

“TI am a reformer,” continued the doctor, 
excitedly; ‘‘a martyr, perhaps, for the cause 
of humanity. It is human nature, sir, to gor- 
mandize, to cram itself with all sorts of un- 
wholesome food, that naturally engenders a 
train of diseases; and because I keep people 
from digging their graves with their teeth, they 
turn upon me with the ferocity of—of-———” 

‘“‘Tigers!” suggested Mr. Rogers, seeing that 
the “reformer” paused for a suitable compari- 
son. 

“Then,” continued the wrathful doctor, ‘they 
pamper themselves with luxurious beds, which 
accounts of itself for the wretched effeminacy 
of the human race; and call the sensible couches 
that I provide fit only for paupers. I havea 
way of hearing things,” he continued— 

“They !—holes are convenient’’—thought his 
audience. 

‘A sort of second sense, that keeps me pretty 
well advised of the sentiments of this establish- 
‘* ment—and I know that such sentiments are 
held. The human race, sir, are idiots, bedla- 
mites, oot must be dealt with accordingly.” 











“To what planet, then, do you belong?” asked 
Mr. Rogers. 

“Of course,” replied the doctor, ‘there are 
redeeming exceptions—one of which is before 
me; but I repeat it that, as a general thing, 
people are great fools.” 

‘I remember a story,” said his companion, 
innocently, ‘‘which, of course, only’ confirms 
what you say. It was of an Irishman, I think, 
who said that it was always his fate to be ona 
jury with eleven of the most obstinate men he 
ever saw, for he never could bring them over 
to his way of thinking—showing conclusively 
that he, at least, was a fool.” 

The doctor was not quite sure whether this 
story was for or against him, and he looked at 
his companion sharply to ascertain the fact; 
but Mr. Rogers’ face was quite impervious to 
such examination. 

‘One of the few sensible people in this estab- 
ment,” continued the proprietor, ‘‘is that young 
girl, Helen Trafton.” 

Mr. Rogers winced involuntarily at this fami- 
liarity, and replied very stiffly that “ Miss Traf- 
ton was a young lady of uncommon discern- 
ment.” 

“Just the woman,” said the doctor, warmly, 
‘“‘to enter heart and soul with a man into 
noble work of reformation; and I don’t mind 
telling you, sir, that I have had very serious 
thoughts of associating her with me in this 
establishment as my wife. I think a step of 
this kind, on my part, would have a beneficial 
effect on this great undertaking.” 

Mr. Rogers restrained a strong disposition 
to knock down the dogmatic fool before him, 
as he’ asked, in suppressed rage, ‘Has Miss 
‘Trafton given you any encouragement to enter- 
tain such an idea?” 

“T can’t say.that she has,” replied the en- 
thusiastic lover, ‘as I haven’t asked for any 
yet. I am not one to go dilly-dallying round 
a@ woman for a year and a day, and living on 
smiles and such nonsense; but when I get 
ready to put the question, I shall put it, and 
undoubtedly receive a prompt, ‘Yes.’ Do you 
suppose that any conscientious woman could 
refuse such a mission as this?” 

The doctor confounded himself so inextricably 
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with his establishment that it was impossible {° ‘What do you think,” said he, at length, “of 
to answer him rationally; and his companion } the establishment ?” 

suddenly turned on his heel and left him to his} Helen’s face seemed to express the question, 
own reflections—if he ever had such things. “Did you come out here to ask me that?” But 

A blue muslin dress was fluttering among the } she merely replied, with freezing coldness, “In 
trees at the back of the grounds, and thither 3 what respect?” 

Mr. Rogers directed his steps. “Oh, well!’* said the doctor, beginning to 

The Grecian features were bent over the? feel decidedly uncomfortable, “in every re- 
pages of an absorbing book, and the wind { spect—I mean like a person who felt a sort of 
played with the golden tresses; but Helen ap- interest in it, you know.” 
parently neither saw nor heard. “As I do not feel the slightest interest in it,” 

“Do you feel in the humor for on offer of § replied the impracticable damsel, ‘such a ques- 
marriage?” asked the gentleman, suddenly. tion cannot possibly concern me.” 

Helen looked up with a quick, angry blush, An awful pause, during which Helen coolly 
and the one exclamation, ‘‘Lennox!” but he} resumed her book, and seemed to have for- 
eontinued hastily, ““E came to warn you that $ gotten the existence of her puzzled lover. 

Dr. Mulbrie entertains the project of inviting When, on the verge of despair, the doctor was 
you to preside over his establishment—I had it } visited by a bright idea—he had not been suffi- 
just now from his own lips.” ciently explicit; and gathering fresh courage, 

“Has that wretch taken leave of his senses?” 3 he propounded the inquiry, 
asked Helen, indignantly; ‘‘or does he mean “What would you think, now, of presiding 
deliberately to insult me?” over such an institution? In concert, I mean, 

“As to the first,” replied her companion, “I $ with some one of experience?” 
do not think he is burdened with any to take **T should not think of it at all,” said Helen, 
leave of; and far from meditating an insult, he 3 without lifting an eyelash. 
evidently considers it a very high compliment. “Look here!’ exclaimed the doctor, losing 
As for myself, Helen,” he continued, sadly, ; all patience, “I want to let you know that I 
“the only hope I have is, that I may, one day $am asking you to be my wife. I really think 
manage, perhaps, to save your life, and then } very highly of you; and I am sure that we two 
your father will relent; or some one will leave } together could make the establishment the very 
mea fortune, which would amount to the same } model of a Water-Cure, and hand our names 
thing.” down to posterity emblazoned in letters of 

“I should really like to have the opportunity } gold.” 
of telling that miserable doctor what I think of ‘Now listen to me,” replied Helen, calmly, 
him!” said Helen, trembling with indignation. 3 and looking very white and quiet; “this thing 

As if, in answer to, this desire, the “‘miser-{ must be stopped at once and forever. Let me 
able doctor” suddenly appeared, and observed, 3 hear such words from your lips again, and my 
with the utmost composure, ‘‘I should like a3 aunt and I will immediately leave the place. 
fey moments’ conversation with you, Miss; It suits our convenience to remain at present, 
Trafton.” and my aunt imagines herself benefited; but 

“You are at perfect liberty to speak,” re-} another word from you of the nature of those 
turned that young lady, with the air of a just uttered, will cause our immediate depar- 
queen; ‘there can be no secrets between us.” $ ture.” 

The doctor hesitated rather awkwardly; and} As Helen swept indignantly into the house, 

Mr. Rogers considerately withdrew, divided be- § the rejected lover gazed after her in a perfectly 
tween rage and amusement, as he wondered if bewildered frame of mind, and gave utterance 
the doctor considered that the time had now} to the valuable sentiment, “The ways of women 
come for him to “put it.” He then tried to? are past finding out!” 
Philosophize, by reflecting that it was the fate “What is the matter with you, child?” asked 
of pretty young ladies to be made love to; but, § Mrs. Lellworth, in her merry way, as she sud- 
in spite of his attempts, he could not keep him- $ denly encountered Helen. “You look as though 
self from a feeling of angry discomfort. you had just had an offer.” 

Meanwhile, the doctor’s wooing prospered no Rushing unceremoniously past her, Helen 
better than his rival could have desired. Helen { gained her own apartment, and gave herself 
waited in haughty silence for his remarks; {up to the luxury of a good cry. Aunt Sybilla 
and, for the first time in his life, he felt dis- {was in the pack, and would be‘safe for the 
concerted. next hour; and she improved the time to such 
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advantage, that, when her astonished relative; . ‘‘Did you go?’’ asked Mrs. Lellworth, with g 
returned from her aquatic expedition, she } comical twinkle in her eyes. 

found her pretty niece with such ruby-colored “No,” he replied,,composedly, ‘TI thought 
eyes and nose, that, whatever poets may say ; better of it; but I never could look as an invalid 
to, the contrary, she had made a perfect fright 3 ought, and so got little credit for my sufferings, 
of herself. It is just the same here; but I hope soon not to 

“What is the matter?” asked her aunt, ex- 3 require any sympathy, as the Water-Cure sys. 
citedly. ‘Have you a pain in your, heart? § tem is doing wonders for me. Why, before | 
You know that you would never let Dr. Mul- 3 came, I could not be induced to eat stale bread 
brie——”’ and mush, and now I am thankful even to get 

‘‘ Aunt Sybilla!” exclaimed Heler,, petulantly, $ them; people who are starving, you know, will 
“I want to go home with you. Do let us leave $ eat anything. It is a great comfort to me that 
this horrid place at once!” the doctor and I understand one another.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” said Miss Sybilla,{ The doctor looked as though he was not at 
reproachfully; ‘‘but the baths are doing me a 3 all sure that he did understand him, and began 
great deal of good.” rather to wish that Mr. Rogers would express 

“IT will stay, then,” replied Helen, ‘if you } some intention of leaving. 
will promise not to let that horrid doctor come “I believe that you are more of a humbug 
near me again—he had the impudence to ask; than an invalid,” whispered Mrs. Lellworth, 
me to marry him.” “and Aime will show if I am not right.” 

The ridiculousness of the thing overcame her, ‘Do you recollect the story,” said Mr. Rogers, 
and she became hysterical, to Miss Sybilla’s3 in the same tone, ‘in which the boy calls to 
great distress, who scarcely knew what to do his father, ‘Father! father! they’ve found me 
with her; and kept patting her on the back ; out?’” 
until old Phoebe happened to come in, and took “T really don’t know what to make of you,” 
her regularly and skillfully in hand. continued the lady; ‘‘I am afraid you are not 

‘Ole fool!” muttered Phoebe, apostrophizing { canny. Do tell me, if you can, what is the 
her master. “Any one kin see with half an}trouble between Miss Helen Trafton and the 
eye what he’s been up to; I’ve knowed it was } doctor—I am quite curious on the subject.” 
in him for ever so long—only wish she’d boxed Such an unmistakable flash of anger ap- 
his ears!” peared in her neighbor’s eyes, that her curiosity 

When the aunt and niece next appeared in } on the subject was allowed to rest. 
the dining-room, Dr. Mulbrie found himself; ‘For pity’ssake, Mr. Rogers!” she exclaimed, 
treated with such pointed contempt, that he {in the course of the evening, ‘do tell us what 
heartily regretted his presumption. to do with ourselves! We are just as stupid 

Mr. Rogers was enjoying it all very much; 3 here as dormice. Can’t you get up some sort of 
but he continued to be the life of the company, } excitement for us? I almost wish we could be- 
notwithstanding. come intoxicated by way of variety.” 

“Tt is a very sad thing,” he observed, ‘to be,} “Did you ever take any hasheesh?” asked 
a continual deception. I suppose, now, that no $ the gentleman addressed. 
one here would take me for an invalid?” ‘‘ Hasheech?, No! What in the world is that? 

A universal, ‘‘No,” assailed him; and Mrs. § Something to, eat, or drink, or inhale? And 
Mintley, who had made a holiday for her hus- 3 what are the effects of it? And do you haves 
band by coming down to take her boiling tea good time? And is it dangerous? And where 
at the table, assured him that he looked far less 3 do you get it? And how much do you take? 
like an invalid than the doctor himself. And what put it into your head? And will the 

The person referred to did not appear to re- 3 doctor find it out? And did you ever take any 
lish the compliment; and Mr. Rogers thought’ yourself? And I want to know all about it.” 
the comparison was by no means a strong one. ‘<So I should imagine,” said her companion, 

“TI have had a great many narrow escapes,” } dryly; “but I should be afraid of your taking 
continued the speaker, with the laudable inten-3 it. Nothing short of tearing the roof off would 
tion of infusing a little life into their dismal $ satisfy you, while under its,influence.” 
repasis. ‘‘When a small boy, I fractured my “Oh! yes, it would,” she replied. ‘If I could 
skull; and after that I swallowed an iron screw, } shake the doctor within an inch of his life, I 
that remained in my left lung for five years. { think I should be quite happy.” 

Every one thought I was going into aconsump-{ “I cannot imagine why you are so spiteful 
tion.” against the doctor,” said her companion. “Is 
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he not what you ladies call an agreeable 
man?” 

“Now, Mr. Rogers!” exclaimed the lady, 
turning on him with unfeigned indignation, 
“that is so exactly like a*man! I think you 
are all born lawyers, for you never admit any- 
thing ic you ean possibly help it—that is, not 
in words. But I have seen a flash in your eye 
that has shown me pretty plainly which way 
the wind lies; so, you may as well take off your 
yeil of hypocrisy, and let us talk honestly face 
to face.” 

“I thought you wanted to talk about has- 
heesh,” was the provoking reply. ‘I do not 
care to talk about the doctor.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Lellworth, ‘we will 
talk about hasheesh, then; and, perhaps, if I 
take it, I will manage to punish you for this. 
Now, what is your plan respecting hasheesh ?” 

“J have no plan,” said he; ‘‘but I have some 
hasheesh, which is of the nature of opium, and 
said to produce pleasant feelings, and make 
people do queer things. As you expressed 
yourself to be dying for something to do, this 
might be a good opportunity to frighten the 
doctor, and create an excitement.” 

Mrs. Lellworth clapped her plump hands in 


delight. 
“T hope they'll all take it!” she exclaimed; 
“Mrs. Mintley and all, and be just as bad as 


ever they can. I intend to do my worst,” 

“TI have no fears for you on that score,” 
laughed her companion. ‘I only hope that 
you won’t be so bad as to put an end to the 
establishment altogether. I should really like 
to test the doctor a little,” he continued, ‘‘and 
see whether he has sense enough to find out 
that his patients have been tampered with.” 

The hasheesh was passed around, and rapidly 
disposed of, amid many questions and much 
laughter; and even Mrs. Mintley took her full 
share, though under protest from Mr. Mintley, 
who mildly remonstrated. 

“My dear love, pray remember the oyster!” 

But the “dear love” persisted that the oyster 
had nothing whatever to do with hasheesh; and 
not only partook of the fascinating drug her- 
self, but, like her great ancestors, succeeded in 
deluding her Adam into eating likewise. 

It seemed a very crazy performance on the 
part of all those sarie men and women; but the 
monotony of their life was unbearable, and the 
experiment promised to be so exciting that it 
was not to be resisted. 

Miss Sybilla, who was suffering from tooth- 
ache, was drawn into the conspiracy by a pro- 
mise of speedy release from all pains and 





aches; and Helen took it because the prospect 
of “‘going out of herself” for awhile was the 
only one that promised any sort of comfort. 

In the course of the evening, Dr. Mulbrie re- 
ceived a peremptory summons to Mrs. Mintley. 

When he entered the apartment, he found 
that lady seated in a large chair, with her cap 
on one side, and a pair of bellows in her hand. 
Mr. Mintley stood in a corner, looking foolish. 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Mintley, severely. ‘I 
wish to inform you that you are an elaborate 
parrot, with a wooden leg, and I intend to blow 
you up.” : 

The doctor trembled; this extraordinary, but 
unfortunately profitable patient always kept 
him in a state of suspense as to what phase her 
disease would take next; but this address mani- 
fested a decided aberration of intellect that was 
really alarming. Mr. Mintley, he thought, was, 
probably, frightened to death; but when that 
gentleman, with a rakish air, began to sing 
something about ‘Blow, gentle zephyr,” asan 
accompaniment to his wife’s performance with 
the bellows, the case was still more perplexing. 

“Why, you’ve both been drinking!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, after steadfastly regarding 
the pair. ‘You are perfectly aware, Mr. Mint- 
ley, that I allow no spirituous liquors in my 
establishment—what does this mean, sir?” 

“IT know you don’t allow anything to drink 
in your establishment,” said Mr, Mintley, with 
a very silly smile, ‘‘nor anything to eat, either; 
but Arethusa——” 

“Silence!” shouted Mrs. Mintley, making a 
sudden lunge at the doctor with her bellows. 
“You are a horrid old tom-cat! you know you 
are! And if you say a word to Adam, I’ll tear 
your eyes out! You've been killing me ever 
since I came here, and, now I’m dead and 
buried, I’m going to haunt you as long as I 
live. Let me cut off your hair, and put some 
of it into the beds—they’re dreadfully hard, all 
the people say so.” 

By this time, Mr. Mintley had seized the 
doctor in an affectionate embrace, and was 
whirling him around the room, and singing 
wildly, ‘‘We won’t go home till morning!” 

“Go home this instant!” screamed Mrs. Mint- 
ley, punching him through the half-open door 
with her-bellows. ‘‘How dare you stay in my 
room so late, keeping Adam up, and making 
such a commotion? I know you're intoxicated, 
and you may be thankful that we don’t turn 
you out of the house!” 

The next room was Mrs. Lellworth’s; and 
the astonished doctor knocked at the door to 
make inquiries respecting the scene he had just 
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witnessed. An audible sound of weeping sa~- 
luted his ears, and an angry voice said, “Come 
in.” . 
He entered to find Miss Tweedy in tears on 
the: sofa, and Mrs. Lellworth apparently in the 
sulks, 

“What is the matter?” asked the doctor, of 
the weeping fair one. 

“T want my money,” she replied, with a loud 
sob. ‘You told me I should have it to-day.” 

“You are a fool!’ said the doctor, vehe- 
mently. ‘I have had nothing to do with any 
money.” 

“That is the way he always talks, Carrie,” 
said Miss Tweedy, appealingly, and crying 
harder than ever. ‘‘He said he’d keep it for 
me; but now I want him to give it back to me.” 

“Madam,” said the doctor, turning fiercely 
to Mrs. Lellworth, ‘“‘what does this woman 
mean? Do you know what is the matter with 
her?” 

But Mrs. Lellworth remained speechless; and 
the doctor began to wonder if he were awake or 
dreaming. Such conduct had never been wit- 
nessed in the establishment before. 

“When are you going to marry me?” asked 
Miss Tweedy, with a sudden change of subject 

“« Never!” replied the person addressed, with 
most eloquent emphasis. 

You hear that, Carrie?” continued the tear- 
ful lady, again apostrophizing her silent friend. 
“ And how in the world am I to get my money?” 

“T believe you are ali drunk to-night!” ex- 
claimed the harassed doctor. ‘And if I can 
only ferret out this mystery, I will certainly 
expose the conspirator, or conspirators.” 

Mrs. Lellworth rose deliberately, and walk- 
ing up to the excited speaker, administered as 
severe a castigation as the nature of the imple- 
ment (a parasol) would admit of; and saying, 
in a withering tone, ‘Leave the room, sir, until 
you are fit to show yourself in the presence of 
ladies!”’ calmly shut the door on him. 

After this assault and battery, the doctor was 
almost beside himself with anger and perplexity, 
and scarcely knew where to turn his steps. 

Just then the packing woman besought him 
to go to Miss Trafton. ‘The old maid,” she 
whispered, ‘‘she’s in such a way!” 

Trembling inwardly, the doctor approached 
Miss Sybilla’s bedside. 

“Five small imps, and two curly-tailed de- 
mons,” said that lady, as though she were 
counting them on the patchwork bed-quilt. 
“It is very singular that I never got into such 
society before I came to this place; T am not 
at all pleased, Dr. Mulbrie, with the style of 





company you keep here. My niece, too, hag 
been murdered!” she proceeded, calmly, as 
though this were a slight inconvenience not 
worth dwelling upon; ‘and I shall be obliged 
to you if you will gend in your bill, and tell 
the first train to be at the door at midnight.” 

The doctor turned hastily toward Helen; but 
she was lying in a deep sleep, perfectly quiet, 
and looking like a piece of beautifully-sculp- 
tured marble. 

“‘Slow poison!” whispered Miss Sybilla. “] 
think we shall bring an action for this. But 
will you send those imps away or not? How 
very rude of them to stay under the circum- 
stances !” 

““My good lady,” remonstrated the doctor, 
while the perspiration started to his brow at 
the dreadful condition of his patients, the cause 
of which he was unable to fathom, “my good 
lady, you are certainly laboring under a mis- 
take.” 

“Don’t take the other two out of your 
pocket,” was the rather irrelevant reply; “I 
must positively object to having any more let 
loose in the room. I wonder you do not keep 
them properly chained. I really believe you 
are the Evil One himself!’ she continued, ex- 
citedly. ‘Go out of the room immediately, 
before it is full of brimstone!” 

This was the third expulsion in the course of 
the evening; and full of a determination to 
punish somebody, the doctor inquired furiously 
for Mr. Rogers. That gentleman was supposed 
to be in his apartment, and thither the enraged 
M. D. directed his steps. 

Mr. Rogers was extended upon his couch, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ceiling, and his 
tongue very hard at work. Indeed, he had 
nearly exhausted the British poets, and was 
now in the full tide of Poe’s “Raven.” As the 
doctor entered, he greeted him with the com- 
plimentary address, 

“Are you bird, or are you devil 

“This thing must be stopped, sir!” inter- 
rupted the doctor, looking very fierce, and 
trembling all over. 

“Or thing of evil?” proceeded the speaker; 
and when he had gotten through with the 
“Raven,” he took up “Thanatopsis;” and 
could’ not be prevailed upon to speak at all 
except in the words of another. 

It allayed the doctor's suspicions to find the 
new-comer apparently in the same condition as 
the others; but it by no means satisfied his 
curiosity. He did not relish the idea of having 
the Wéstern Water-Cure converted into a luna- 
tie-asylum; and he was obliged to admit to 
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himself that, in this case, ‘the eye of science” 
was entirely at a loss. 

As he was leaving Mr. Rogers’ room, that 
gentleman called piteously after him: 


“Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh! give me back my heart!” 


One gentleman flung a pair of boots at the 
doctor, and another called him an old humbug; 
while Phoebe seemed to be peeping behind all 
the doors, and enjoying the fun intensely. Not 
being able to seize any one else, the doctor 
seized her, and interrogated her severely. 

“Now,” said he, sternly, “have you any idea 
what is the matter with all these people? What 
have they been eating and drinking?” 

But Phoebe, knowing the value of her ser- 
vices, laughed his authority to scorn. 

“Eatin’ and drinkin’?” she repeated, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘I guess it’s the want of it’s made 
‘em crazy; or mebbe,” she continued, trying 


the sarcastic vein, ‘‘mebbe that hot supper to- 
night, with the fried chicken, and oysters, and 
strong coffee, was too much for ’em. Shouldn’t 
wonder, now, if that was it.” 

“You’re a great fool, Phoebe,” said the doc- 
tor, turning off worsted. 

“Mebbe I am, and mebbe [I ain’t,” said the 


colored woman to herself; ‘‘but ef I am a fool, 
there’s a pair of us.” 

Every one came down to breakfast next 
morning, and every one looked as though no- 
thing had happened—except the doctor; and 
on the first opportunity, he addressed the com- 
pany with the unexpected remark, 

“I shall now insist upon having last night’s 
performances thoroughly explained.” 

“I am very glad,” said Mr. Rogers, calmly, 
“that such is your intention, for I had a very 
singular night of it. I began to be afraid there 
were housebreakers about; for the conviction 
that there was a rogue of some kind in my room 
last night was so strong upon me that I could 
not possibly shake it off. I dreamed, too, that 
Iput him to flight by quoting poetry to him—a 
novel weapon, was it not?” 

The doctor’s face was a deep mahogany color, 
and Mr. Rogers continued, ‘‘I had come to the 
conclusion that this might be nightmare, or 
something of the kind, until you, too, spoke of 
‘singular experience last night, and I thought 
Wwe could not both be mistaken. Did any one go 
toyour room, doctor? And are the spoons safe?” 

“No,” replied the doctor, after a vain en- 
deavor to confuse the calm eye that gazed so 
steadfastly into his, “no one visited my room; 
but J visited several rooms, and met with a; 





very strange reception.” 


“I had the most vivid dream about the Evil 
One,” observed Miss Sybilla. . ‘‘It affected me 
so unpleasantly that I could searcely believe it 
wasn’t real; and I thought, too, that Helen was 
murdered!” 

«And I,” said Miss Tweedy, with a contempt- 
uous glance at the doctor, ‘‘had the most ridi- 
culous dream, in which I was troubled because 
I couldn’t do a thing that nothing would induce 
me to do in my waking moments. An odious 
man like that, too!” 

Here her expression became so vindictive, 
that the doctor absolutely trembled. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Lellworth, indifferently, 
“I have a distinct recollection of being in a 
great rage, and pommeling somebody well—but 
who I can’t, for the life of me, say.” 

“And I,” said Helen, dreamily, “thought 
that I was in heaven, and never wanted to 
come back to earth.” 

“The doctor has not yet told us Ais dream,” 
observed Mr. Rogers, with much suavity. - 

“J dreamed that you were all crazy,” was 
the sudden reply; ‘and I am by no means satis- 
fied that it was a dream.” 

The doctor disappeared as he said this; and 
Mr. Rogers looked very much like laughing. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” asked Mrs. Lell- 
worth, increduously, ‘“‘that all this was has- 
heesh?” 

“Every bit of it,” was the reply; “but I 
really had no idea that you would all conduct 
yourselves in so extraordinary a manner.” 

“What did I do?” asked Miss Sybilla, in 
great trepidation. ‘‘I believe it cured my tooth- 
ache; but, dear me! I hope my conduct was 
not unlady-like. I wonder what I said to the 
doctor ?” 

‘‘Nothing worse, I believe, than calling him 
the Evil One,” said Mr. Rogers. ‘He seemed 
to receive a general blowing up all around.” 

“Mrs. Mintley began it with a pair of bel- 
lows,”’ said Mr. Mintley, evidently very proud 
of his wife’s performance. 

*“‘Bravo for Mrs. Mintley!” exclaimed the 
chief conspirator; and all were so interested in 
hearing how Mrs. Mintley conducted herself on 
this important occasion, that the devoted hus- 
band was the center of attraction. 

There was a great deal of laughter among 
the invalids, especially after Phoebe had been 
questioned, and added her testimony to the 
light already thrown upon the subject; and all 
agreed that the doctor must be thoroughly puz- 
zled respecting the cause of such singular con- 
duct. 

The hasheesh experiment hag succeeded even 
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better than he expected, and Mr. Rogers was 
wicked enough to enjoy most thoroughly this 
odd sort of revenge upon Helen’s presumptuous 
lover. It was a very dog-in-the-manger-ish 
feeling, though, after all;-for he progressed not 
one step in the matter himself, and quite longed 
for the house to burn down, or something to 
occur by which he might save Helen’s life, and 
thus win the right to watch over it forever after. 

Dr. Mulbrie came to the conclusion that, as 
it would not be exactly wise to turn all his 
offending patients out of the house, he could 
do no better than to ignore entirely the subject 
of their inexplicable conduct of the night be- 
fore; and he did this so well, that it was quite 
hopeless to hazard a guess a8’ to what he 
thought. 

Helen had improved wonderfully during her 
sojourn at the Western Water-Cure; and the 
roses that Dr. Tormesbury charged her to 
gather had really made their appearance. 

* Miss Sybilla was quite proud of the success 
of her experiment; and she often found her- 
self wondering what “brother Isaac’ would 
say to Mr. Rogers as a son-in-law. Such a 


very agreeable and desirable young man—only 


that he seemed rather silent on the subject of 
his antecedents; and she had never yet found 
out exactly where he came from. 

She couldn’t get Helen to speak of him at 
all; but then Helen was different, in most 
things, from other girls, and, as far as her 
observation went, she believed that she was by 
no means indifferent to him. But Miss Sybilla 
had a great deal of delicacy, and scorned the 
office of match-maker ; she, therefore, let things 
take their course, especially as they did not 
seem to be taking a very decided one. 

Mr. Rogers was not happy; and he had begun 
to ask himself if his expedition to the Western 
Water-Cure had been at all productive of the 
success that the sacrifice deserved. He had 
been near Helen, to be sure, and had seen her 
daily and almost hourly—but what advantage 
was there in that when he seemed to be farther 
off than ever? He could not say but that he 
respected her more than if she had acted in 
direct opposition to her father’s wishes, and 
disobedience to his commands—but it was cer- 
tainly very unsatisfactory. 

He tried hard to invent some exploit by 
which matters could be materially altered for 
the better; but invention seemed to fail him 
entirely, and he was obliged to wait quietly, 
with a Micawber-like faith, that something 
would turn up. 

As October approached, and Miss Clarissa 
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Trafton got deeper and deeper into the myste- 
ries of pickling and preserving, she became 
more anxious for ‘sister Sybilla’s return— 
especially as she did not feel quite easy about 
“sister Pamela.” 

She was unwilling to admit this, even to her. 
self; but one or two remarks dropped by Mrs. 
Rolles had set her thinking, and particularly 
that question as to.whether Dr. Tormesbury 
was not very attentive. He certainly was “very 
attentive’—more so, she believed, than was at 
all necessary; and it seemed to her that he be- 
came more and more so. Suppose that, on 
sister Sybilla’s return, she should find things 
not quite as she would like them, would not the 
blame naturally attach itself to her? 

And yet the poor soul could not imagine what 
todo. That something should be done she felt 
pretty sure—but what it was she could not tell. 
She had a dreadful, indefinite sort of feeling 
that something was going to happen—some- 
thing that would not be at all agreeable; and 
Catharine had declared, from certain infallible 
signs, that a wedding was to be looked for, 
either in that house, or of some one belonging 
to it. 

Miss Clarissa did not feel comfortable; and 
after a few minutes, at night, spent in thinking 
the matter over—for she was one of those in- 
veterate sleepers who, unless they fall asleep in 
the act of undressing, consider that they have 
had rather a poor night’s rest—she resolved to 
“speak” to sister Pamela—in other words, to 
ask her What her intentions were. 

This conclusion was not arrived at without 
much trepidation. It seenred a formidable thing 
to make an attack upon sister Pamela, of whom 
she stood greatly in awe; but arming herself 
with two of the finest of her peaches for pre- 
serving, she entered upon her mission. 

Miss Pamela was lying gracefully on the 
lounge, in her everlasting white dress, with § 
red crape shawl picturesquely disposed about 
her. The doctor was expected every moment. 

“How do you feel to-day?” said Miss Cle 
rissa, awkwardly enough, and just in the tone 
of a person who evidently wished to be saying 
something else. 

‘About the same, thank you,” replied Miss 
Pamela, a little surprised at her sister’s mat 
ner; “I never vary much, you know. If I could 
have some well days, I suppose I should rece! 
more sympathy for my sick ones.” 

“Pamela,” said her sister, suddenly grasp" 
the dreaded subject by the horns, “do y”" 
really think that Dr. Tormesbury does you ay 
good?” 
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“Clarissa,” was the somewhat unexpected 
reply, “(you are certainly an excellent house- 
keeper—and as to pickles and preserves, few 
can equal you; but excuse me for saying that, 
when you enter upon questions of this nature, 
you get entirely out of your sphere. Now, Dr. 
Tormesbury——” 

“Hold on there!” exclaimed a cheerful voice. 
“No slander, if you please—Dr. Tormesbury is 
liere to speak for himself. Which of you ladies 
has been endeavoring to blacken my character?” 

Poor Miss Clarissa certainly looked guilty 
enough; and murmuring something about pre- 
serves boiling over, made a hasty retreat, with 
an inward resolution not to attempt “speaking” 
to sister Pamela again. 


Not long after, Miss Pamela made her ap-. 


pearance quite unexpectedly in the kitchen. 
Her sister was almost frightened, as she looked 
hastily around from her preserve-jars. 

“Clarissa,” said the invalid, suddenly, ‘I 
am going out for a drive; and—and I want you 
to kiss me.” 

Now it was not an unusual thing for Miss 
Pamela to go out for a drive, as Dr. Tormesbury 
laid great stress upon her “taking the air,” 
and he seemed to think that she could fake it 
to the best advantage in his buggy; but it was 
an unusual thing for her to condescend to go 


into the kitchen and request to be kissed. 
“Oh, Pamela!” murmured her sister, as she 


gave the desired embrace, “‘ what are you going 
todo?” , 

“I am going to take a drive,” replied Miss 
Pamela, composedly, which was the truth, but 
not the whole truth, as the result proved. 

Dr. Tormesbury had said very eloquently that 
it was best to do things quietly and not make a 
fuss; that people were very apt to reconcile 
themselves to what could not be helped, when, 
had they been consulted beforehand, they would 
have opposed it with all their might; that 
maiden sisters, as a general thing, objected to 
people’s getting married, but were rather glad 
of it, on the whole, when once it was well over, 
with much more to the same purpose, which 
had the effect on Miss Pamela Trafton, a sober 
lady of forty odd, of inducing her to take the 
extraordinary step of being clandestinely united 
to a man whom no one could reasonably have 
objected to her marrying in an ordinary way. 
But Miss Pamela had glided out of her teens 
and her twenties without encountering any ro- 
mance; and if it did come rather late in life, 
this was certainly better than not coming at all. 

Poor Miss Clarissa made strange mistakes in 
the putting up of those memorable peaches, 





for she felt more than éver the conviction that 
something unpleasant was going to happen; but 
when she found that she had actually emptied 
the vinegar-cruet into the syrup, she retired to 
the nearest chair and relieved her feelings with 
a good ery. 

Crying, however, never yet remedied mis- 
takes, and poor Miss Clarissa was continually 
reminding herself that she was not the kind of 
figure to indulge in sentiment. She had no 
doubt, too, that she was very foolish, and sister 
Pamela was certainly old enough to take care 
of herself; but just as she reached this conclu- 
sion, a small boy appeared with a note, and 
eyed her with much curiosity. 

Miss Clarissa trembled uncomfortably as she 
received the daintily-folded epistle, so charac- 
teristic of Miss Pamela; but when, in answer 
to her question, the boy replied that “Dr. 
Tormesbury had sent him,” her heart fairly 
sank with apprehension. A glance at the in- 
side of the note confirmed her worst suspicions. 

It was signed “Pamela Tormesbury,” and 
the poor lady went regularly off into a good 
strong fit of hysterics. 

“Oh, Pamela! how could you?” murmured 
the sufferer, when all the orthodox remedies 
had been expended upon her. “If you had 
only waited until Sybilla came! And to think 
of you marrying Dr. Tormesbury, too!” 

This sounded as though Miss Pamela had 
unwisely selected the doctor from a crowd of 
more eligible admirers; & theory that Catha- 
rine, who was armed with hartshorn and other 
pungent remedies, was by no means disposed 
to adopt, for she whispered rather audibly to 
“Crissy” that “She didn’t see, for her part, 
who else she could have married!” 

Miss Clarissa roused herself at this, and as- 
sumed what dignity she could. She picked up 
the note again, and tried to understand its con- 
tents. 

This was not an easy matter, however, for it 
had been a labored composition on the part of 
the writer, relating as it did to the one great 
event of her life, the one rainbow-tinged bit 
of romance, in which it had been her good for- 
tune to figure. She had composed the note 
some time, and rewritten it again and again, 
until at length she deemed it worthy even of 
the crisis that it was intended to announce. 

And Miss Pamela had written, with a smile 
on her lips, what gave her poor, weak sister 
such unmitigated sorrow in the perusal—for 
was not she, Pamela Trafton, about to emerge 
from the secluded valley of commonplace exist- 
ence into the broad highway of incident and 
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adventure? Was she not to cast off the chry- | 
salis of old maidism, and come out in the fall- 
bloom butterfly character of Mrs. Dr. Tormes- 
bury? : 

, So, the note was worthy of Miss Pamela, and 
worthy of the occasion; and it ran thus; 

““My dear sister, you will, of course, be sur- 
prised at the communication I have to make, 
and I scarcely expect you'to realize it. There 
are some things, Clarissa, that cannot be talked 
about; and I certainly do not expect you to un- 
derstand how two congenial natures can melt 
imperceptibly into one.” 

As this chemical process was quite beyond 
the range of Miss Clarissa’s mind, she did not 
attempt io comprehend it; but turned to the 
next clause with a mournful sigh, as she ‘“won- 
dered what sister Sybilla would say,” and felt 
very much like a culprit at the idea of meeting 
her, 

In Dr. Tormesbury,” pursued Miss Pamela, 
**T have found all that I need; a strong, manly 
nature to lean upon, counsel, comfort, and 
chivalrous devotion; all, in short, that my pri- 
soned soul has sighed for while beating its 
prison bars in weary disappointment.” 

Miss Clarissa read this over until the senti- 





prosaic eyes” had not better give up the help. 
less task. 

“It would ‘ill me to talk of that which sen. 
sitive matures learn by intuition; to speak of 
finding in another a mirror of thoughts, and 
feelings, and sentiments, that I fondly thought 
had been locked in my own bosom. Those who 
cannot understand me will, doubtless, condemn 
the step I have taken; those who can, need no 
explanation of the causes that have led me to 
sign myself PameELA, ToRMEsBURY.” 

To say that Miss Clarissa was left in a hope- 
lessly-bewildered state by this epistle, which 
said so much and told nothing, would scarcely 
express her feelings; she was totally at a loss 
to account for the extraordinary step which 
she had divined'from the signature above; and 
could only console herself with the reflection 
that, as she never Aad understood sister Pamela, 
it was not te be supposed she could do s0 
now. 

Then she fell to considering Pamela’s pros- 
pects. Dr. Tormesbury had just finished build- 
ing a very comfortable house, that had excited 
the admiration and surmises of the town gene- 
rally; and it was a standing joke that he was 
making ready for a young wife, He had an 
ment became more and more indistinct; and } extensive practice, was. of unexceptionable cha- 
then she went on in despair, 3 racter, and considered, in every respect, ‘ well- 

You know, Clarissa, how my sensitive na- ® to-do in the world.” If he chose to marry 
ture shrinks from a harsh, disapproving word 3 Pamela, and Pamela chose to marry him, there 
or look. I do not expect to lift others up to my 3 was nothing to be said against it; but poor Miss 
own height, but I cannot bear to have my most 3 Clarissa was utterly crushed by the inexpressi- 
sacred feelings misconstrued; to have dull, pro- 3 ble silliness of the elopement. 
saic eyes endeavoring to decipher what must; It was quite evident that she had not 
always remain to them anwnknown language.” 3 particle of romance in her composition. 

Miss Clarissa began to wonder if her ‘dull, * (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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THE PORCH OF PINES. 


BY ELLIS YETTE. 


Tua pines are towering overhead; 
The river winds below; 
And waving boughs in the Summer air 
Alternate come and go; 
And up above the sky is fair, 
And the winds are whispering low; 
And down beneath the river slow 
Gleams like a silver thread. 


Between, the towering pines are ranged 
Tn close and even lines; 
And at their feet grow masses green, 
Bright edged with columbines; 
And sunbeams slant, with glittering sheen, 
In soft, bright golden lines 
Are glancing through the somber pines, 
On dainty mosses green. 


A still, hushed calm is over all, 
Like pauses after prayer; 
Or like the thankful, sweet content 
That souls triumphant wear; 
The memory of a life well spent— 
A happy closing year ; 
The end of every pain and care— 
The calmest sweet content. 


Pleasant it is, on Summer eves, 
When winds are whispering low, 

And pines are waving overhead, 
And the river gleams below, 

To leave the world and seek instead, 
The ledge where mosses grow; 





‘Where peace and calm are found below 
The pines’ sweet, silent bed. 
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ANNIE BREVARD’S TROUSSEAU. 


BY MARY BAYARD CLARKE. 


“Wuy, Kate, you are quite out of breath. 


Iknow you have something to tell me by your % 


face.” 

“That I have, Sue; and it will take your 
breath away when you hear it; I rushed over 
to tell you as soon as I knew it myself—Annie 


and Dick are going to be married next month.” 
The speakers were two girls, in Raleigh, ; 


North Carolina, in the last years of the war. 

“What! Your sister, Annie, and Dick Bre- 
yard?” 

“Yes; Dick has been ordered to join Gen. 
Hardee, and will pass through North Carolina 
on his way. He has written to father, and 
begged him to let Annie marry him at once, 
instead of waiting till the war is over; and 
father, to our utter surprise, has consented. 
You know they have been engaged ever since 
Annie was thirteen.” 

“Yes, I knew that.” 

“Mother is in a terrible worry, for they are 
to go right off; and she says she never can get 
Anrie’s trousseau ready ; and there is no telling 
when we shall see her again. I expect to do 
nothing but sew for the next three weeks—but 
that would be a trifle if we only had something 
to sew. The blockade-runners never seem to 
think of us ladies. and bring nothing but gray 
cloth and ammunition.” 

“But Mrs. Grennough’s wardrobe is to be 
sold here next week; perhaps you can get some- 
thing for her from that,” said Susan Linwood, 
who was Kate Brevard’s bosom friend, and took 
asmuch interest in Annie’s trousseau as Kate 
did. 

“I don’t believe Annie would wear a single 
thing that is in it, at any time, much less get 
anything for her wedding outfit from it.” 

“Well, I don’t blame her; when I think of it, 
it does seem as bad as marrying on Friday, to 
_ furnish one’s trousseau from the wardrobe of a 

dead woman. But let’s go and see it, Kate; it 

is to be exhibited for a week, and then sold at 
auction; and if Ahnie won’t wear the things, 
she won't object to seeing how they are made, 
and what the fashions are.” 

“No. But, oh! for the good old days before 
the war, when all we had to do, when there was 

& wedding in anticipation, was just to go ‘to 

MBimmor’s or Tucker's and get what we 
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wanted; or if they did not have it, ask them to 
send for it.” 

«Just think of it, Kate,” > Sue; ‘can you 
realize thread at ten cents a™spool, calico at 
fifteen and twenty-five cents a yard; and nice 
little slippers, with rosettes, and sandals for two 
dollars and a half a pair. I had one new calico 
for my winter’s outfit, and it cost just two 
hundred dollars; and one pair of balmoral 
boots, that I thought myself lucky to get at 
ninety.” 

“TI don’t mind the cost so much,” replied 
Kate, ‘but the impossibility of getting the 
things at any price. I broke the tenth com- 
mandment, the whole of last Sunday morning, 
until I had got it up into such little bits there 
was no breaking it any more; and it was all 
because of a pair of kid gloves that Mrs. Gov. 
Vance had on in chureh; they came over in the 
Advance from Nassau last week. I know that 
every trip it makes she can get just as much 
finery as she wants; it’s a nice thing to be a 
governor’s wife in these times. But, dear me, 
I must run back and tell Annie about Mrs. 
Grennough’s wardrobe. I left her and mother 
in deep consultation as to the wedding-cake— 
for Nan declares she will have a supper, and 
will have an iced cake; and mother is equally 
bent on a real old-fashioned black-cake; and 
how they will manage it I can’t conceive, for I 
don’t believe there are raisins and citron enough 
in the Southern Confederacy to make one; and 
I know there is not sufficient white sugar in 
Raleigh to ice it when made.” 

By four o’clock that afternoon the three girls 
were in Litchford’s establishment, where the 
wardrobe of Mrs. Grennough was exposed for 
inspection, prior to being sold. 

Kate Brevard was right when she said Annie 
would not hear of purchasing a thing in the 
collection; but she was as eager to see it as 
either Kate or Sue Linwood. Shopping was 
fast becoming a forgotten art. 

“T think it would be a. good thing, girls,” 
said Kate, as they went along, “if we could 
just appoint a day, and all meet every spring 
and fall in the rotunda of the State House, and 
exchange our old dresses with each other, since 
we can’t buy real new ones.” 

‘‘Charming!”’ replied Sue. 


“ My old black 
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silk waist is hopeless, but the skirt is perfectly 
good; and if I could only persuade you to give 
me yours, which is just like it, you know, in 
exchange for something of mine, I could take 
your skirt and make myself a new body and 
sleeves, and come out as good as new.” 

“* Merci, mon ami! But what would I do for a 
basquine in that case? I’m saving my skirt to 
have one made out of it next summer.” 

“Oh! you can get something here that will 
do for that, I amture,” said Sue, as they stepped 
into the room where the wardrobe was. ‘Look, 
here is the very thing!” she continued, taking 
hold of a heavy, black moire antique court 
dress that hung near the door. ‘Annie, if I 
were you, I wouldn’t mind getting this to rip 
up and make a basquine of; and there is enough 
for two—so Kate could have one, and spare me 
her skirt. Kate, ve got a right new muslin 
dress, not made up, that mother bought and 
laid away before things got so scarce; I'll give 
you that for your old skirt; you remember it, 
don’t you? It’s blue, with a white dot.” 

“Yes; I saw it last fall, and I wanted it 
terribly then. Ill trade, as the men say, if 
you can make Annie say she wants that black 
silk dress—for I shouldn’t mind cutting it up 
into a basquine a bit, if I were her; and mother 
will get it for her, I know, if she will consent; 
and as she can’t buy half of the dress, and 
there is enough to make two basquines, I will 
fall heirtoone. Thank you for the suggestion ;”’ 
and then she added, “I’d like Annie to have a 
bonnet made of a piece of that green-silk dress— 
it would be so becoming to her with pink roses 
inside.” 

‘But where are.the roses to come from?” 

“Oh! we could get something in Richmond 
that would do; I dare say.” 

“Tt’s of no use, Kate; I won’t have a single 
thing in the collection,” said Annie, positively. 
“T would rather get a block of number fourteen 
cotten, and have a dress woven on the planta- 
tion, than wear any of these things.’’ 

When the girls reached home, they found 
Mrs. Brevard holding a kitchen-cabinet meet- 
ing with her prime minister, aunt Sylla, the 
cook, and John, the waiter, who was opening 
a box that he had.just brought from the 
depot. 

“What is it, mother?” asked Annie. 

“IT don’t know, my dear—it comes from 
Harry. Capt. Lewis called, shortly after you 
left, and said that the day he left Richmond 
your brother was in town, and sent this box 
to me.” 

“It’s something new for soldier’s to be 





sending boxes home; the reverse is generally 
the case,” said Sue. 

“T’spect mar’s Harry is sending home his 
old clothes to misses to cut up for carpet-rags,” 
said John, grinning. ‘He get powerful mad 
when he was home last time, ’cause misses had 
his old gray pants cut up and wove inter her 
carpet, and said he was going to send her home 
all the old clothes he could pick up out’n his 
regiment to keep her out’n his wardrobe. | 
told him them old pants was all full of holes, 
and warn’t fitten for him to wear; but he said it 
would ev bin jest the same if they was bran 
new, for when misses gota rag-earpet in the 
loom, it never did git wove till it had swallowed 
up every single rag he had ’cept what he had 
on.” . 

“Take care, John, don’t split that top; I 
want that box for a hat-box, it’s such a nice 
one.” 

But Kate spolve too late, John had, in his 
eagerness to tell of ‘‘mar’s Harry’s old gray 
pants,” split the white-pine board s0 as to 
render it useless—and Kate lamented over it as 
she might have done, in former days, over the 
ruins of a Saratoga trunk. 

A letter to Mrs. Brevard was the first thing 
visible; and while she read it, the girls hastily 
rummaged the box, greeting the discovery of 
the contents of each parcel that John lifted 
out, with a series of shrieks, varying accord- 
ing to their relative value. 

Oh! Sue, it’s coffee—real coffee! and sugar, 
white sugar—a whole loaf of it!’ ‘exclaimed 
Kate. 

“And tea, too—only look, Annie! 
pounds at least!” 

“Praise de Lord, for all his benefits,” said 
aunt Sylla, devoutly. ‘‘Mar’s Harry allers 
was & good ’pendence in time of trouble; and, 
goodness knows, I was troubled to think we 
couldn’t do the ’spectable thing when Miss Nan 
was gwine to git married. Brandy, too!” she 
exclaimed, as John slowly drew out a bottle, 
marked, “Otard.” ‘We don’t want nothing 
now, mistress, but the fruit, to make o black- 
cake. There’s spice and brown sugar in the 
store-room; and here’s white sugar to ice with; 
but whar’s the fruit to come from—the raisins 
and currences, and the citren? Look furder, 
John; mabe mar’s Harry is Sent them, too.” 

But all John’s research was in vain—no fruit 
was found. 

“You'll have to use dried peaches, aunt 
Sylla,” said Sue. 

“Go way, Miss Sue! 


Two 


Who ever heard tell 
o’ making a fruit-cake out’n dried peaches?” 
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“But they make a splendid plum-pudding, if 
you'll cut them up with a pair of scissors, and 
then make the pudding as if they were raisins.” 

“Mabe so; but puddins is biled, Miss Sue, 
and cakes is baked; and how is dried peaches 
going to turn out of a bake-oven, and what I 
going to do for citren?” 

“Qh! use watermelon-rinds; I preserved 
some last summer, and dried them in sugar, 
and they look very nice, indeed.” 

“Yes—but how does they taste? Like sweet- 
ened chips, I'll bet.” 

Sue did not think it was prudent to discuss 
the taste of her citron any further with aunt 
‘ Sylla; so she contented herself with assuring 
her that it would look quite as well as the real. 
' “What does Harry say, mother?” asked 
Annie. ‘Where did he get all these?” 

“He must have captured some sutler’s wagon,” 
said Kate. ‘A colonel’s pay don’t allow a man 
to indulge in the purchase of such luxuries as 
white sugar, tea, and coffee, to say nothing of 
real old ‘Otard.’ Harry has been on another 
raid.” 

“You have guessed it,” was the answer. 
“He says he will get a furlough next month, 
and hopes he can be at home to Annie’s wed- 
ding.” 

“For the next fortnight nothing was thought 
of in Mr. Brevard’s house but Annie’s trousseau 
and wedding-supper. Aunt Sylla’s tribulations 
were numerous. Like most good cooks, she 
scorned economy in the use of her materials; 
and to be stinted in sugar was the horror of 
her existence. 

*You see, misstis, I ain’t never cooked, ’cept 
_ for quality; and I can’t fetch my mind and hand 
down to these here mean times; but as we hain’t 
got no rasins, I s’pose I’ll have to give up *bout 
that fruit-cake; and as we’s got some {white 
sugar, make a silver-cake in its place.” 

“Annie won’t think she’s married, aunt Sylla, 
if she doesn’t have a fruit-cake, or sométhing 
that looks like one. Suppose we try the clipped 
dried peaches that Miss Sue Linwood told us 
of,” said Kate, who was helping aunt Sylla, or 
rather, as the old darkie asserted, ‘a hinderin 
of me quite as much as helping; but I likes to 
have you round, honey, so don’t mind,” was 
her apology, when she feared she had “hurt 
her baby’s feelings. 

Kate was her special pet; but even she could 
not go too far without being called to order 
when Sylla was in one of her tempers. She 
was in a “tall one,” as Harry used to say, 
whenever there was any special cooking to be 





never did justice to herself in the cooking line 
until she was ‘“‘half mad,” when she rose to the 
occasion, and laid Soyez in the shade. She 
was decidedly three-quarters mad this morning, 
and in reply to Kate’s suggestion, vowed she 
wouldn’t make a dried-peach cake. 

‘ And I jest wish, Miss Kate, you'd clear out 
of my kitchen, and go into the parlors, where 
you belongs.” 

‘“‘That’s just what I mean to do, you good- 
for-nothing cross old thing!” said Kate, throw- 
ing down the egg-beater, and untying her 
apron; ‘“‘and when I get married, I'll send for 
aunt Jenny to come up here and make my 
wedding-cake; you shan’t touch it, since you 
are so obstinate, and won’t try to please Annie,” 
and with that Miss Kate flirted out of the 
kitchen in a well-assumed wrath, and betook 
herself to her bed-room, well knowing, by long 
experience, that it was best, in aunt Sylla’s case, 
to fight fire with fire; and that the more con- 
ciliating she became, the more unmanagable 
and unendurable aunt Sylla grew. 

She had been about half an hour working on 
anew Alamance-plaid traveling-dress for Annie, 
when the door opened, and Jake, aunt Sylla’s 
son, who, under John, was being trained as a 
waiter, but had as yet only reached the dignity 
of wielding the fly-brush in summer, and “tend- 
ing the door-bell,”’ put his head in and said, 

‘‘Miss Kate, mammy says if you ain’t busy, 
stop there a minit.” 

«Tell her I am busy,” was the short answer. 

“Flag of truce number one,” laughed Annie, 
to whom Kate had narrated her encounter with 
aunt Sylla on the subject of the peach-cake. 

In five minutes Jake returned. 

‘“‘Miss Kate, mammy says you reckon Miss 
Sue Linwood would give her some watermellon- 
rinds, if she was to send me over to ax for ’em?” 

“Tell her I don’t know whether she would 
or not.” 

«Flag number two,” said Annie. 

Fifteen minutes elapsed before Jake re- 
appeared. : 

“Miss Kate, I’se bin over to Miss Sue’s and 
got the watermellon-rinds, and mammy says, 
must she put ’em in the cake same as sure- 
nuff citron?” 

“Tell her I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Flag number three,” said Annie, as Jake 
closed the door. ‘How many more are you 
going to make her send, Kate?” 

“JT don’t know; if I don’t bring her down, 
she’ll ‘bother us,’ as she only can, for a whole 
week; she’s always twice as good after we have 


done; and he often declared that aunt Sylla 3 had a regular battle-royal.” 
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“Here he comes again,” said Annie, as Jake 
was heard trotting up stairs. 

‘‘Miss Kate, mammy says, if you'll jest step 
down in the kitchen, and read her the receipt 
for making dat ar cake what Miss Sue told you 
’bout, she’ll see if she can’t ’complish it some- 
how.” 

“Tell her I’m getting ready to go out to 
uncle Joe’s to spend the day, and will stop as 
I pass through the yard, and read it to her.” 

“You are not going, really—are you?” said 
Annie. 

“Not a bit of it. She’ll be up here herself 
in three minutes, if she thinks I’m going out.” 

And so it proved. In less than that time, 
aunt Sylla put her head in at the door-way in- 
stead of Jake, and, all smiles, said blandly, 

‘Do, Miss Katie, honey, step down to the 
kitchen before you begin to dress. I didn’t 


mean to make you mad, honey; you know old 
Sylla gits cranky sometimes.” 

“Very well, I’ll come directly,” said Kate, 
coolly. 

“I know’d she’d come if I went after her; 
but fer all that, this here nigger ain’t gwine to 


fall from her word, and make no sich messes 
as a dried-peach cake,” chuckled Sylla to her- 
self, as she crossed the yard. ‘Let this darkie 
alone fer gitting out’n a tight place, and making 
something out’n nothing.” 

Kate followed her in a few moments, and was 
received with a mysterious nod of the head, and, 

“*T didn’t want Miss Annie to know it, honey, 
82 I wouldn’t say nothing before her; but lets 
I and you keep dark, and make a cake for her 
out’n dried-cherries, they’ll look a sight more 
like rasins than clipped peaches will; and we 
won’t tell nobody at all but misstis, and set ’em 
all to guessing what it is, like we did ’bout the 
black tea we made out’n dried blackberry 
leaves.” 

“That's the very idea, aunt Sylla,” said Kate, 
enthusiastically, her assumed anger vanishing 
as soon as she saw it had produced the desired 

. effect. ‘You are a real old trump; and I won’t 
get married tii] the war is over, and we can get 
raisins and currants; and you shall make Annie 
@ sure-enough black-cake at the same time you 
make mine.” 

“That’s right, honey; don’t you go to gitting 
married in these here war times; for I ’clare 
to gracious, if Miss Annie was taking up long 
with a stranger, and not one of the family, I 
should feel down right mean.and. ashamed of 
myself to be a-making of her wedding-cake 
out'n dried-cherries stead of rasins; but mar's 
Dick, he knows tain’t stinginess, ’case he’s 





seen how we lives in sure-enough times. Med- 
jure out the brandy, Miss Kate, honey, will you 
—my hands is in the batter.” 

Kate poured out the brandy, sifted the spice, 
and rubbed the dried-cherries into flour, while 
aunt Sylla’s arm and tongue both kept time to 
the pat of her foot on the floor. 

“‘Taste it, Miss Kate,”’ she said, when all the 
ingredients were mixed, ‘and tell me if there’s 
brandy enough in it.” 

‘“‘Hm’n, hm’n! aunt Sylla! it’s as sour as if 
it was all dried-cherries; put some more sugar 
in’ it.”* 

“TI can’t, Miss Kate, I ’clare I can’t; ’twon't 
be so sour when the cherries is cooked; and ef 
I puts a ounce more of sugar in it, ’twill make 
it heavy. I can’t make it taste like real black- 
cake, Miss Kate; but I kin make it look like 
it, and looks is what I’m striking at now.” 

“It does look just like really black-cake; 
bake me a little one, aunt Sylla, in a patty- 
pan, that I may taste it.” 

“Yes, honey; jest hand me one off the shelf, 
will you?” 

Kate obeyed; and half an hour afterward 
drew from the stove as nice a looking little 
black-cake as aunt Sylla ever produced from 
that recess. The two tasked it anxiously, and 
could not deny it was sour, but not so sour as 
to be disagreeable; so they unanimously voted 
dried-cherry cake superior to dried-peach cake, 
and by night had a large loaf of it nicely iced, 
and securely hidden where Annie could not see 
it. It being one of aunt Sylla’s superstitions 
that the bride should know nothing of the cakes 
prepared for the wedding, as a glance from her 
eye was sure to make them heavy before they 
baked, and tough afterward. : 

“Annie,” said Kate, next day, ‘I am dis- 
tressed about your bonnet. What are we to 
make it of? You must have a dress bonnet.” 

‘‘Perhaps father will get me one in Augusta. 
He will be at home to-night; so don’t worry 
about it yet.” . 

“If he does not, 1 shall certainly beg hifh to 
buy that green silk, and have one made of that.” 

‘What, a green bridal-hat! No, indeed! If 
I am to have a colored one, it shan’t be green; 
nor will I have any of those old clothes, Kate— 
and it’s no use talking about it. There! who 
says that’s not pretty,” and as she spoke, Annie 
held up a black-and-white Alamance-plaid, 
trimmed with bands of blue merino and steel 
buttons. 

‘Put it on, and let me see the tout ensembic,” 
said Kate. 

“Very well, I will, if you will get my hat 
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gut of the wardrobe. There! how does it 


jook?”’ 

«The dress does very well; but the hat looks 
bare—it needs a plume; that black velvet bow 
- jg not enough.” 

«Jt will have to do, for I can’t get a plume.” 

«J mean’ to make John catch the old rooster 
and pull out his tail. I can make a splendid 
plume de cog of it, with some of the neck feathers 
to finish it off.” 

“Wait till he goes to roost to-night, it will 
be the very thing; the hat is too dark, and the 
orange neck feathers will set it off very well.” 

“No, I can’t wait. I must have it right off;” 
and down stairs Kate ran, and soon had John 
chasing the old rooster round the yard, with 
Jake to head him. Between them they caught 
him just as aunt Sylla stepped out to see “‘who 
was a-fooling with that there chicken-cock.” 

“Law! Miss Kate, there’s a whole bunch of 
them feathers in the spare-room bureau-drawer, 
if that’s what you want. I tied them up for 


little Miss Laura, and forgot to give ’em to her. 
Run up there, Jake, and get ’em out the top 
drawer.” 

Jake soon returned, and the feathers he 
brought, added to those Kate had already 
secured, enabled her to trim Annie’s travel- 


ing-hat in a most coquettish and becoming 
style. Mr. Brevard arrived that afternoon from 
Augusta, where he had gone on business a few 
days before, charged by Kate to buy -every- 
thing pretty he saw, and, if possible, get Annie 
a bonnet; but no bonnets were to be had.” 

“Nothing but hats, Katie, darling; Palmetto 
hats, the lightest, prettiest things imaginable. 
I bought one for each of you.” 

Kate shrieked a little shrill scream of de- 
light, as she opened the box and took out two 
little hats made of split Palmetto; so light as 
to be hardly felt on the head, and plaited as 
neatly as any straw she had ever worn in the 
days when she always had the best that money 
could buy. They were daintily trimmed with 
black velvet, edged with black lace. 

“Now, if I only had a bonnet for Annie. 
Mother has given us her black silk for bas- 
quines; father and I have made Annie the 
Prettiest dressing-gown you ever saw out of a 
Turkey red curtain; it is trimmed with black 
alpaca, and looks quite French. It was too gay 
for a dress, but it saved the calico she was 
going to make up into a dressing-gown, and 
gives her one more morning-dress; and we 
have made over all those elegant silk dresses 
mother had when she used to go to Washington 
tity with you, that she has never worn here 





because they were too handsome; and I have 
taken all the baby-clothes that mother has 
been hoarding ever since Laura was a baby, 
and made white bodies and under-sleeves; and 
I have ripped up that buckskin gun-cover of 
yours, and had it washed; and Miss Tilly is 
making her a pair of gloves of it for every-day 
wear; and to-morrow you are to go to the 
auction and buy her some of these stockings, 
and two pairs of kid gloves, that were brought 
out, in the blockade-runner, for Miss Gren- 
nough.” 

“The mischief Iam! Do you know what I 
gave for these hats? One hundred and fifty 
dollars a piece.” 

“Well, and you'll have to give fifty dollars 
a pair for the gloves, and as much for the 
stockings; but in return you shall have a cup 
of real coffee for your supper to-night that 
shan’t cost you a cent, and a lump of white 
sugar to put into it.” 

‘“‘That’s a bribe, certainly,” said Mr. Bre- 
vard, who was very fond of coffee, and missed 
it more than any other luxury—indeed, it was 
almost a necessity to him. 

“Oh! sis Kate, what is them pretty white 
things in the shuder-dish?” asked little Laura, 
as Kate ostentatiously took up a lump of white 
sugar in the sugar-tongs to drop into her 
father’s cup of coffee. 

“You poor little baby!” said Kate. ‘Is it 
possible you have forgotten what white sugar 
is?” ; 

“Tain’t shuder—it’s salt; you’s jest trying to 
fool me.” 

“Taste it, monkey!” 

But Laura demurred, and it was only by 
great coaxing she could be brought to put a 
bit in her mouth. 

“Tt does taste like shuder,” she said, as she 
swallowed it. 

Obedient to Miss Kate’s orders, Mr. Brevard 
attended the auction; and on his return threw 
into her lap two parcels, saying, 7 

“There, Miss Kate, I’ve bought a thousand 
dollars worth of ‘woman’s fixings’ for you and 
Annie; look at them, and see if they are what 
you wanted.” 

Kate opened the parcels, and found stockings 
in one, and gloves and handkerchiefs in the 
other. 

‘‘What would they have cost, mother, in the 
old times?” he asked. 

“Well, I think the stockings would have been 
about fifty cents a pair, and the handkerchiefs 
about the same, perhaps a little more; and the 
gloves would have been a dollar.” 
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“Then I did not give too much for them 
according to tae price of gold? Take them to 
Annie, Kate, and tell her I had a telegram, 
about an hour ago, from Dick, who will be 
here this afternoon in the train; and Harry is 
coming with him, mother.” 

“And I haven’t invented, contrived, or 
created a bonnet for Annie yet,’ said Kate, as 
she gathered the things slowly up. 

“Can’t you find anything in mother’s stores?” 
asked her father. 

“No. I’ve rummaged everything; and mother 
got almost angry when she found I had cut up 
grandma’s black crape shawl to make a Gari- 
baldi waist; she only forgave me when she saw 
how pretty it was. The wedding-dress is made 
of three white crape shawls, and the lace on it 
is the same that was on mother’s. She is to 
wear mother’s wedding-veil, also; and I have 
covered a pair of slippers for her with a piece 
of your wedding-vest; it won’t show the yellow 
hue by candle-light, though it’s almost cream- 
colored.” 

‘Why, Kate, what will we do when your time 
comes? You haven’t left a thing for yourself, 


I’m afraid.” 
“Oh! I’ve promised aunt Sylla that, for the 
respectability of the family, I won’t marry till 


the war is over. But I must go up stairs and 
take one more rummage in the scrap-trunk; 
perhaps I can find something there.” 

But nothing was forthcoming from the scrap- 
trunk that could be made available; and leay- 
ing Annie to prepare for meeting Dick, Kate 
put on her bonnet and ran over to consult Sue 
Linwood. 

“T was. just going over to see you, Kate,” 
said Sue. ‘*See what I have for Annie;’ and 
she held up a bunch of feather flowers made of 
white pigeon’s feathers. ‘I would not tell you 
till I was sure I should succeed. Now these 
white jessamine and these lily-buds, mixed with 
that green wreath of Annie’s, which is almost 
new, will make a beautiful trimming for her 
bonnet.” 

‘‘Beautiful!” exclaimed Kate, taking up the 
flowers, which were really as well made, though 
not colored as artistically, as those of the cele- 
brated nun, Clementina, of Madeira. 

“But, oh, Sue! where is the bonnet to come 
from?” 

“Why, couldn’t we make her one out of 
shucks?” 

“Shucks?” said Kate. 
shucks ?”’ 

“Yes. See here,” and Sue drew a box from 
the drawer of her bureau, and opening it, 


“Do you mean corh- 
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showed Kate a delicate white braid, something 
like that of which her Palmetto hat was made, 
“I learned to do it last summer, and haye 
almost egough done for a hat; I shan’t want 
it till next summer, and can braid another by 
that time. Now, why can’t we cover a bonnet- 
frame with alternate rows of this and white 
lace, and trim it with these feather-flowers and 
green leaves?” 

“Sue, you are a friend, indeed, for you are 
a friend in need!” exclaimed Kate. 

‘Don’t tell Annie about it till it’s done, ] 
have no lace—but you have plenty; so bring it 
over here to-morrow, and we will take all the 
material to Mrs. Thompson, and see if she can’t 
make it.” 

“Let us go at once. I shall sleep better, and 
enjoy Harry and Dick’s company twice as much 
if I have this bonnet off my mind.” 

In fifteen minutes they were en route for Miss 
Thompson’s. Miss Thompson had. made Mrs. 
Brevard’s wedding-dress, and been for a gene- 
ration the milliner and mantua-maker of Ra- 
leigh. She readily undertook to do her best 
for Annie, and succeeded wonderfully. The 
lace was really handsome; and Sue's feather- 
flowers did not shame the French artificial 
leaves made of crepe; while the broad, white 
strings, when caught together with a diamond 
star, which had belonged to Annie’s grand- 
mother, were, Kate truly said, infinitely more 
graceful and becoming than a bow of ribbon 
would have been. 

But when aunt Sylla saw the tall, fine-looking 
groomsman, who accompanied Harry and Dick 
Brevard, and marked the evident admiration of 
Kate, she began to fear that her “young Miss” 
would forget her promise of not marrying till 
the war was over; and even the perfect success 
of her dried-cherry cake could not console her 
under this reflection, John, however, com- 
forted her, by telling her, ‘‘them as stood up 
together as bridesmaid and groomsman never 
would stand up as bride and ,groom;” after 
which she entered, heart and soul, into what 
was going on, and declared, “that, after all, 
Miss Annie’s wedding warn’t such a bad thing; 
you know, John, if she had ’er got married in 
peace-times, mar’s Harry and mar’s Dick 
wouldn’t ’er had on their new uniforms, with 
their gold stars on their collar, and the quer- 
lecues on the sleeves—and them sets off a man 
mightly, I can tell you.” 

“Yes,” replied John, “I hain’t heard a word 
from mar’s Harry "bout them old pantaloons 
that misstis cut up to go in her rag-carpet, 
since he got that there new uniform; and it's 
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my ’pinion that she couldm’t do better than to 
keep making raids, as he calls it, into his 
dothes, and giving ef’em to me, so as to ’bleege 
him always to wear new ones. He fotch home 
a span new piece of gray cloth to make another 
eoat.of; and fore he could mor’n git it out his 
trank, Miss Kate lit on it like a duck on a 
June-bug, and had me a-carrying of it round 
io Miss Pottses, to see if there was enough to 
make Miss Annie a cloak out’n it; and she tuck 
mar's Dick’s right new brass buttons to trim it 
with "fore he could say Jack Rob’nson—he 
gin ten dollars a piece for ’em.” 

“Ah! she’s a smart one, Miss Kate is; and if 
it hadn’t been for me and her, Miss Annie 
wouldn’t ’er had no wedding-clothes, and no 
wedding-cake nuther.” 

And in this belief, aunt Sylla sipped the glass 





of egg-nog she had taken to drink Miss Annie 


and mar’s Dick’s good luck in; and carefully 
folding up a piece of the dried-cherty wedding- 
cake in a piece of newspaper, put it into her 
bosom to dream on, vowing she’d keep it till 
she was ready to make Miss Kate’s wedding- 
cake; as it was bad luck to let the seed of wed- 
ding-cake get out’n the house, once it comes in, 
as long as there was daughters in it to marry. 

Never did bride look prettier than Annie 
Brevard did in her white embroidered Canton- 
crepe dress, half covered with the folds of the 
elegant lace veil which her mother had worn as 
a bride twenty-four years before; and Kate, 
as she looked at her sister standing under the 
full light of the chandelier, gave a sigh of 
relief, and said to ker sister-handmaid, Sue 
Linwood, 

“At last, Sue, my mind is at rest about 
Anxniz’s TrovssEav.” : 
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JUST OVER THE WAY. 


BY LETTA 


Taz sun is descending, its golden beams 
Are tinging each tree and flower; 

Nature seems dressed in her richest robe 
At this beautiful sunset hour. 

The birds are trilling their evening songs— 
How blithsome and happy are they; 

* And I’m thinking the while of a brown-cyed maid, 

Who lives just over the way; : 

A brown-eyed girl, with dimple and curl, 
Who lives just over the way. 


The brooklet is dancing adown the vale, 
With a merry, hurrying sweep, 

Gayly kissing the moss a good-night, 
And lulling the flowers to sleep. 

I wonder if she, with the soft brown curls 
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That over her fair brow stray, 

Is thinking of me, as I think of her, 
Who lives just over the way; 

That brown-eyed girl, with dimple and curl, 
Who lives just over the way. 

There’s a wine-wreathed cottage beside the brook, 
Nestling ’mid trees and flowers; 

There are roses as sweét, and lilies as fuir, 
As blossomed ig Eden’s bowers. 

The golden rays of the setting sun, 
Fell softly o’er branch and spray; 

They’ll soon be blessed by the presence sweet 
Of Maggie just over the way; 

That brown-eyed girl, with dimple and curl, 
That lives just over the way. 
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THE RELIQUARY. 


BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER. 


iy the heart are secret chambers, 
Where the breath of Memory clears, 
From the jewels in the necklace 
Of affection, dust of years. 


There are trivial relics valued 
For the giver’s sake, and there 

Are the birds’-nests found in childhood, 
Rusted rings and locks of hair. 


There are broken toys, and albums 
- That, between their leaves, have got 
Many a sweet memento folded, 

Like a pressed forget-me-not. 
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Theroe’s a cradle, on whose pillow 
Is the print of baby cheeks; 
And those chambers’ every echo 

With a prattling accent speaks. 


There are portraits that Remembrance, 
Like an artist, as they fade 

Oft retouches, and the fragments 
Of a bridal-wreath decayed. 


Take, oh, Time! the frail enjoyments 
That make life a holiday ; 

But thy hand on those pearls stringing, 
Memory's thread lay gently, pray. 
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CHAPTER XIII. broken and crushed now, and lay upon her 
Rupy Gray never elosed her eyes that night, $ disturbed dress a handful of soiled leaves, 
but walked her room like some hunted animal. $ colorless and bruised, ‘‘ As my heart has been— 
Hour after hour, as she sat in her easy-chair, }as my heart has been,” she muttered, tearing 
pondering over the bitter thoughts that had $ them out from the folds of white muslin, and 
seized upon her, till the poison stirred her} dashing them from her, leaving a stain on the 
whole being, in her growing wrath she fairly § outside of her bosom, and aching hot within. 
hated the innocent girl who had robbed her of $ ‘‘ Yet they were fresh only yesterday; and I 9 
the man she so madly loved; for now that she } confident, so certain of him.” 
had lost him, Ruby owned to herself that with; She got up, wearily, and changed her dress, 
all her life and strength she adored Preston 3 brushed out her long, golden hair, and swept 
Moreton. At last the morning broke, soft and 3 it back in rippling waves from her forehead, 
gray over the water, and with a thrill of pain, 3 Which still remained cloudy and contracted, 
such as she had never in her life felt before, 3 spite of the almost metallic splendor that 
Ruby watched a flood of glory break into the } crowned it. ‘And all this for-him—for him,” 
sky, and kindle up the water till each tiny 3 she cried, dashing the palm of her hand against 
wavelet seemed crested with rose-leaves scat-¢ the white cheek, as if she hated herself for the 
tered from the heavens. Then the woman } suffering she could not help. ‘Will nothing 
arose, with a fierce joy at her heart, the morn- $ bring my color back—not even a blow? See 
ing had come, and she could act. In a few$ how the red fades away again! But I have 
hours young Gray would be with her to fulfill 3 rouge somewhere. How I scolded the poor 


his appointment of the previous afternoon, } maid for daring to bring itto me! But I will 
use it now. No human being shall know how 


he has struck me on the heart.” 
With a gesture of loathing, Ruby took the 


The day broke upon her sitting in front of a3 rouge from her dressing-case, and brightened 
large mirror in full dress, just as she had gone 3 her face with it for the first time in her bril- 
up from dinner the day before. But all the liant life. 
bloom had gone from her face. Dark shadows, “There,” she said, defiantly, ‘* who will dare 
so blue that they were almost purple, lay under } to say that I have not slept well? A little on 
her beautiful eyes, which had lost their velvety 3 the lips, too. Let them talk of whitened sepul- 
softness, and cowered with smouldering fire. chres—I know what it means now.” 

“How haggard—how white I am!” she said, Ruby went down stairs in the freshest pos- 
pushing the hair back from her temples with 3 sible dress, with forced smiles and false color 
both hands. ‘One would think I had been ill} on her face. She longed for the pure air; for 
a month; my very face has grown thin. Great the passionate sorrow that had hunted her 
heavens! is it true? Can I love any man like 3 down in the night, seemed to have drained the 
this? Can I suffer so? I, Ruby Gray, the 3 life from her veins like a vampire. She opened 
coquette—the—the——” a French window and went into the garden, 

A wild laugh broke from her, and, covering 3} which was just then brilliant with verbenas 
her face with the folds of her white dress, she 3 and scarlet geraniums, on which the dew was 
rocked to and fro, now in tears, now laughing } hanging like jewels. A troop of humming- 
hysterically. birds was flashing in and out of the trumpet 

There had been flowers on her bosom the $ honey-suckles, and burying themselves in the 
night before—roses, and one of those feathery } bells of the white lilies, making them tremble 
Japan” lilies that seem to have sprung into } on their stalks in yielding up the honey which 
bloom out of a snow-drift; but they were all { gave sweetness to their brief lives. 
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which seemed years away from her now, so 
completely had the suffering of one night 
broken chasms into her life. 
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Ruby drew a deep breath, but the perfumed 
air made her faint. What.was it to her that 
the earth was beautiful, or blossoms fragrant, 
if he enjoyed these things with another? 

Ruby wandered on, treading down the flowers 
with her high heels, and dashing aside blos- 
soming vines which trailed over her with bitter 
violence. She was in haste to look toward the 
farm-house, and see if any one was stirring 


there, just as one is fascinated by the writhing j 


of a rattlesnake, which it would be happiness 
to kill and trample into the.dust. She took out 
poor Zua’s poem‘and read it over again, biting 
her lips fiercely as each word struck its venom 
into her soul. ‘Oh! if I could kill her—if I 
only dared!” 

She thrust the paper into her bosom, though 
every nerve ‘in her body shuddered from it, as 
Cleopatra must have shuddered when she first 
felt the asp bite. 

“Great heavens! that she should have written 
like this, while I, with all this idolatry, this 
agony of love, am struck dumb. How dare she? 
How dare she?” 

Ruby stopped under a juniper-tree that 
slanted down the bank, half uprooted, but still 
clinging to the rocky soil with that sharp tena- 
city of life which makes some trees seem almost 
human, and cast a quick glance toward the 
farm-house. A boat was putting from the shore, 
in which one man was rowing. 

Ruby had no glass, but she could see that 
this person carried the dress and air of a gen- 
tleman. 

What if it were Preston? He had begun to 
walk now, and might be coming that way to 
explain all that seemed strange in his conduct. 
He had loved her once, she was sure of that. 
Could a few short weeks change any man so 
completely? Billy*Clark might be mistaken— 
she was a fool to trust his weak judgment in 
anything. The poem—oh! how that stung her! 
But was he responsible for the poetic frenzy of 
8 girl so new to the world as Zua Wheaton? 
Besides, the best and wisest, when once given 
to vice, would exaggerate. What if the lines 
that seemed burning into her heart had sprung 
entirely from the imagination? ‘Such things 
had been, and would be again, no doubt. Yes, 
yes, it must be him; the man was tall and slen- 
der; the low hat shaded his face, but it must 
be—it must! 

She sat close to the juniper, which quivered 
in all its fruit-laden branches as she leaned 
against it, and watched the boat, holding her 
breath with intense expectation. She would 
have given anything for a glass, but made a 


tube of her pretty hand, through which she 
gathered in every plunge and curve of the little 
s craft. 

At last she dropped the hand into her lap 
and uttered a low ry which was almost a wail 
of pain. 

“Oh! God help. me! it is that other man, 
Wheaton! I cannot see him—I will not see 
him.” 

She sprung up, like a hunted thing, and 
began to make her way along the zig-zag path, 
hoping to escape-the man her coquetry had so 
often invited; but when about half way to the 
house, she turned slowly back and went down 
the path again, passing the juniper on her way 
to the shore. 

“TI will see him,” she thought; “he can tell 
me the truth. Bitter as it may be, I had best 
learn it from him. The man loves me as only 
persons of his age can love. I think that years, 
which should make them grand, leaves them 
abject, as if love were merely a thing of youth! 
Oh, me! I should love him if he were thrice my 
age. Why not—why not?” 

She came down on the beach as these thoughts 
were in her mind, and seemed busy gathering 
mosses from the stones, and tiny shells from 
the sand, which she flung away again, striving 
by this careless exercise to gain composure, 
and force back the anxiety which gnawed at 
her heart like a vulture. All this time she 
seemed so occupied, that any person in the 
boat would have thought his approach unob- 
served. Her look was toward the farm-house 
now, and she was walking slowly, with her 
face to the island, stooping now and then to 
pick up a pebble or shell in an idle, listless 
way, which seemed full of indolent grace. A 
step on the sand, following the grating noise 
of a boat pushed swiftly ashore, became audi- 
ble, but she she did not look back. 

“Mrs. Gray! Dear lady!” 

The deep, manly voice that uttered these 
words trembled a little, and she felt that it 
was full time to recognize the intruder’s pre- 
sence. Turning quickly, as if taken by sur- 
prise, she saw Mr. Wheaton flushed with exer- 
cise and breathing quiekly. 

“Mrs. Gray, this is Sortanate-—t was coming 
to the house.” 

“Indeed! It is very early. We have not 
breakfasted yet—at least I have not.” 

“As I expected and hoped. Forgive me, 
lady; but I have something to say which will 
gain me the privilege of sharing your meal, or 
leave me without appetite for any other. You 





can guess—you must know, Mrs. Gray, how 
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dearly I love you, how more than anxious I 
am to make you my wife. Be frank, be gener- 
ous, and tell me if there is.a shadow of hope 
that, some day, you may return this love?” 

The man spoke earnestly, honestly, and with 
a certain pathos in his voice that would have 
aroused noble feelings in a generous woman. 
Ruby Gray was taken by surprise; she had not 
expected this point-blank, almost abrupt pro- 
posal, and was thrown into confusion by it. 
She lifted her eyes, softened and made serious 
by that night of suffering, and let them dwell 
@ moment on the face bent so eloquently over 
her. — 

“IT am unprepared, Mr. Wheaton—you sur- 
prise me so!” 2 

’ Fhe woman absolutely faltered, and the trou- 
ble at her heart swelling up again, made her 
voice tremulous with real feeling. She felt a 
sort of aching pity for this man, who, like her- 
self, was loving hopelessly. 

‘*You cannot be surprised, Mrs. Gray. Words 
are nothing when a heart loves earnestly. Be- 
sides, I have almost asked you before. Look 
up. Oh! give me one glance, to say that you 
have expected this, and are not offended,” 

*“T am not offended, Mr. Wheaton. How 
could any woman be that, when so honored? 
But there are obstacles, impediments.” 

“None that a love like mine shall not re- 
move.” 

“But some obstacles are beyond the power 
of the strongest man,” she said, gently. 

“Yeu speak of my age; true enough, I can- 
not remove that disparity—would to heaven it 
were possible.” 

“It was not that. With me, a few years, more 
or less, might pass unheeded; but you have 
other ties—a daughter.” 

“Yes, the sweetest and dearest girl in the 
world; but she will not stay with me forever. 
This very morning I have had a conversation 
which threatens my home with deeper loneli- 
ness, unless you will turn my desolation into a 
paradise on earth.” 

Ruby Gray’s face turned deadly pale, so pale 
that the red glow of the rouge she had used 
burned upon it like fire on white ashes. The 





voice in her throat grew husky, and struggled 
to her lips with a pang of burning anguish and 
bitter hate. She spoke almost in a whisper, 
“Is your daughter about to be married, 
then?” 
‘‘Yes, I think so.” 





‘Do I know the person.” 
“It is his greatest recommendation that he 
is a friend of yours.” 


“You mean—you mean——” 

She could not utter the name. The pride in 
her struggled hard, but it died on her lips, 
leaving them cold and white. 

“You have guessed rightly, sweet Ruby. It 
is our guest for whom Zua is about to leave 
me—a noble fellow as ever lived, I do believe,” 

““Mr. Wheaton,” said Ruby, in a low, con- 
strained voice, which seemed to leave her lips 
reluctantly, ‘‘I must advise—I must warn you,” 

“Oh! what? Of whom? Speak out, dear 
one.” 

“Tf you desire me—if you are in earnest.” 

‘“‘In earnest? Great heavens! do you doubt 
that?” 

“T—I doubt everything since—— But what 
am I saying?” 

“Nothing to which I could nat listen for- 
ever.” 

Ruby had been very near making charges 
which might have demanded proof. She grew 
more cautious after the first shock passed, and 
retraced her steps adroitly as of old. 

“T—I was about to say that if all other im- 
pediments were, or could be removed, the 
society of your sweet daughter would be one 
great inducement. You cannot think how I 
love her, so bright and beautiful! Oh! Mr. 
Wheaton, put this thing off. She is so young, 
and I fear—oh! I fear so much.” 

‘“‘Fear what, Ruby? My queen of gem—let 
me call you so!” 

“Call me anything that pleases you; only do 
not sac—— that is, do not, I implore you, part 
with that dear girl so suddenly. Half the charm 
that seems to draw me to your house against 
my will rests in her.” 

‘In her? And have I no share?” 

Ruby lifted her velvety eyes after a fashion 
that had brought many a victim to her feet, but 
said nothing. Indeed, she was too keenly agi- 
tated for fluency of speech. Mr: Wheaton saw 
this, and prided himself upon it. What but 
gentle timidity, and that trembling conscious- 
ness which the truest passion of love gives, 
could have so effected Ruby Gray? For the 
first time’ he felt assured that she loved him 
well.” 

“Then you care for me a little?” he said, 
stooping over her. 

“A little?” she murmured; and another 
glance from those beautiful eyes made the 
heart leap in his bosom. He threw his arms 
around her as they stood within the shelter of 
the bank, on which some cedars grew thickly 
together, and strained her to his bosom, kissing 
her forehead, her hair, and, at last, hey lips; 
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at which she broke from his arms with a strug- 
gle of revolt which startled him. 

«Have I offended you, Ruby?” 

She was white as marble, and her blue eyes 
flashed angrily. She could coquette, and de- 
ceive, and tempt, like a syren; but, with her 
whole heart belonging to that one man, her 
entire being revolted at this outbreak. But 
even that feeling, strong and real as it was, she 
soon smothered down and half concealed. 

“You frighten me.” 

Her eyes filled with genuine tears, her lips 
quivered. She could subdue her anger, but 
that deeper feeling which true love gives, even 
to a bad heart, had been wounded, she dared 
not show how keenly. Wheaton was touched 
by this sensitive modesty, which seemed with- 
out alloy. 

“Forgive me!’’ he pleaded, taking her hand 
respectfully, as if she had been an empress. 
“Forgive me! I would not offend you for the 
world; only say that you love me.” 

“I can say nothing now. See how I tremble.” 

She held out her white hands pleadingly. 
It was true, they trembled like lilies in the 
wind, and her face wore a look of distress that 
touched her generous lover to the heart. 

‘And I have done this. In my rude man- 
hood I forgot how delicate, how sensitive you 
sre Shall I leave you now?” 

“Yes, yes—do! To-morrow! Any time I 
shall be glad to see you; but this is so sudden, 
I was expecting 4 

She paused suddenly, and her pale face 
flushed scarlet. 

“You expected more—more form, more dig- 
nity in a man of my age—and so it should have 
been; but this new, this exquisite passion has 
brought back all my youth. I cannot feel like 
aboy and act like an anchorite. You will not 
think the less of me, dear one, because I have } 
been so rash ?” 

“No. Leave me, now, dear Mr. Wheaton. 
I shall be more composed, more reasonable, 
when we meet again.” 

He turned to obey her, but she called him 
back in a breathless, hurried way, that sur- 
prised him. 

* “Mr. Wheaton, will you make me one pro- 
mise?” 

“A thousand, if that will bring back your 
smiles again.” 

“Then do not be in haste about thisanarriage. 
I speak of your daughter. I should feel chilled 
to enter your house if she were away. Besides, 
the probation of a year will do no harm where 





® man like Moreton is concerned.” 


“Why, Ruby? Be frank with me. Do you 
know anything against him?” 

“IT? Donotask me. We sometimes like people, 
and are friendly with them, in spite of great 
faults. Mr. Moreton’is my friend, I must not 
say one word against him; only be sure of this, 
no harm can arise by delay. The time of any 
engagement should not, in prudence, be less 
than a year.” 

“Oh, Ruby! how cruel!” 

She smiled, in her winning fashion, and said, 
gently, ‘Unless the position of the person is so 
assured by general respect and long residence 
as to make delay a simple matter of coh- 
venience.” 

Wheaton took her hand and kissed it softly, 
as if it had been a flower he was afraid of 
bruising. * 

‘““How good you are 

“In my heart, yes. “But there may arise 
circumstances to which all feelings must yield.” 

“Oh, Ruby! Why raise my hopes to dash 
them so?” 

“T do not say that anything of the kind really 
exists; but all things are possible.” 

“Except that I should cease to love you, or 
be content to live without you.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” she said, with one of her sweetest 
smiles. ‘‘But you have not promised yet,” 

‘‘Promised what, about Zua? Why, of course, 
I shall do as you wish.” 

“That is generous—that is trustful! Believe 
me, I have your daughter’s best interest at 
heart.” 

“I believe it. Who could doubt such good- 
ness. Besides, your suggestion is a wise one. 
I have been rash in sanctioning this engage- 
ment without more knowledge of the man. But 
he was so ardent, so intensely in earnest, that 
my better judgment was carried away,” 

Wheaton broke off suddenly, and flung his 
arm around Ruby Gray, to support her, for she 
turned white as snow, and was attempting to 
support herself by the trunk of a cedar, which 
eas so far off that she must have fallen but 
for him. 

‘How pale you are. 
tell me what it is!” 

“Am I pale? How absurd. 
garter-snake—not poisonous, I am told—but 
still a snake; and his very rustle in the grass 
made me faint. So young Moreton is urgent— 
impetuously in love, I dare say.” 

‘‘Impetuously in love? I should think go.” 

“And she?” 

“Oh! one does. not confess such things of 
one’s daughter.” 
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Look up, darling, and 


It was only a 
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“But, of course, she is interested—fasci- 
nated.” 

“There is little wonder at that, dearest, when 
you think ofthe man. Moreton is a magnificent 
fellow.” 

¢And he will be hers—her husband ?” 

Had the garter-snake come back and crept 
across her heart, the woman could not have 
looked more coldly pale, or shivered with such 
bitter revolt. But, all at once, her blue eyes 
fired up, her cheeks became scarlet, and the 
edges of her white teeth shone through the 
curved redness of her lips. 

“But you have promised me,” she said, 
pressing his arm till her fingers grasped it 
firmly. 

“Promised? Yes, gladly enough! But you, 
Ruby—have I your pledge, also?” 

“How can you doubt it? But go, now; I 
must have time to think.” 

“T shall only think of you. 
not offended you before I go.” 

“Offended me? IfI was disturbed a moment, 
it is passed now. I must say, good-morning!” 

She held out her hand, smiled upon him, and 
turned into the zig-zag path which led upward 
to the garden. . 

Wheaton watched her till the last flutter of 


Say that. I have 





her dress was lost amid the greenness of the 
trees, then went down to his boat, and pulled 
_ himself out upon the water; so happy, that he 
fairly sung to the even dip of his oars, and 
smiled back a beam of joy to every glint of 
sunshine that twined the drops he threw up- 
ward into diamonds. 

Ruby Gray looked back upon him as she 
stood, sheltered and concealed by the cedar- 
trees. The smiles upon her face had changed 
to mingled pain and hate. The wrath of a 
heart bitterly wounded burned in those blue 
eyes. " 

“Go,” she said, in a firm whisper; “go and 
work for me. You have had full pay in ad- 
vance—smiles, and sweet words, and promises, 
that match yours as brittle glass meets iron? 
but that reward is enough. Insolent vanity! 
to believe that I, Ruby Gray, could love him; 
could accept life in that house! I wonder how 
duch men can be so easily deceived. Charles 
Gray would have understood me at once.” 

“Yes, fair lady, Charles Gray flatters him- 
jelf that he usually does understand you toler- 
ably well.” 

Ruby started. She had been talking aloud, 
while Charles Gray stood within a yard of her, 
laughing pleasantly at her agitation. 











“Charles! Mr. Gray! What does this mean?” } 


“You invited me, fair lady, and I have come. 
That is all.” 

“True, I did; but not exactly in this easy 
fashion, or so early.” 

“Oh! Ihave come over to breakfast. Van 
Lorn’s cook pleases me; and, after a sharp ride, 
one can readily put up with worse fare than 
T have found here. You want to talk with me, 
and vice versa. Let us start fair, with a good 
breakfast. The morning is all before us, and 
I have discovered a lovely little cove, where the 
water sets up into a ravine, down yonder, with 
hemlock shadows all around it. We will have 
our confidences out down there; the solitude 
is perfect.” 

Ruby laughed, half scornfully. 

‘“‘ With what masterful selfishness you arrange 
things,” she said. ‘But this time your will 
suits mine; any solitude will do, if we can have 
it to ourselves.” 

“No one can reach us there, ma belle, unless 
they drop down the steepest banks you ever 
saw, or come upon us from the water. My 
horse shied from the brink as I looked down. 
Believe me, it is safe. Now let us go in to 
breakfast. I met Van Lorn in the garden, and 
he asked me td find you; the family is waiting,” 

“‘T have no appetite. Go in, and join me by- 
and-by.” 

“That I will not, Ruby. Go in and take a 
strong cup of coffee, it will stop that shivering. 
Come.” 

“Shivering! 
I will follow.” 

‘Take my arm, Ruby; don’t be afraid. What 
has come over you, child? I never saw you in 
earnest before. Has your heart made a plunge 
into deep water for once? All this looks like it. 
Now a sharp fellow would say that he had found 
your weak side, Mrs. Gray.” 

Ruby turned gway her head angrily. She 
felt that this bad, selfish man was getting her 
at a-disadvantage, and made a stern effort to 
retrieve herself. 

‘«What nonsense, Charles! Had I been weak 
in anything, you would have found it out long 
ago. Buthere is Mrs. Van Lorn, all impatienee, 
I dare say. We must not keep her waiting 
longer.” 

She sauntered into the house, chatting lightly, 
as if no deep or painful feeling existed with 
either of them. They greeted Mrs. Van Lorn 
with smilés and excuses, chatted lightly over 
the table, while Gray eat a hearty breakfast, 
and Ruey drank two or three cups of the 
strongest coffee with unconscious eagerness 
All this was irksome to the woman, and she 


DoI shiver? Go in, Charles,* 
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fairly hated the young man for his self-posses- 
sion. Of this she gave no sign, but sat languidly 
playing with some fruit that had been placed 
before her, bandying jests with him all the time. 

“Now,” said Gray, at last, arising from the 
iable and taking his hat, “if you will point out 
that fancy boat of yours, sister Ruby, I will 
show you the place we were speaking of.” 

Ruby arose languidly, and took her hat and 
parasol. 

“JT dare say it will prove nothing worth the 
trouble,’ she said. ‘But I have no other 
engagement.” ; 

She took his arm and went out among the 
fowers. Mrs. Van Lorn looked after them, 
and observed to her husband what a fine couple 
they were. 

“Yes,” he said, looking up from his paper; 
“splendid, if she would not force me to eat a 
cold breakfast five mornings in the week. A 
charming guest, but for that.” 

Mrs. Van Lorn did not answer; she was busy 
looking after the handsome couple, as they 
descended the hill-path. In her heart she be- 





lieved an engagement would be recorded that 
day between the two, and took a womanly 3 


interest in the proceedings, as married ladies 3 
wil, after working out a life romance for} 
themselves. : 

“TI should not be surprised in the least,’’ she 
quuttered, turning from the door. 

“Surprised at what?” came from behind the 
newspaper. 

“If they made a match,” answered the lady. 

“Let them; what is it to us, if she chooses to 
throw herself away,” answered Van Lorn, laying 
down his paper, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Neirner Charles nor Ruby Gray. spoke a 
word, after they left the house, till they came 
in sight of the little boat, which the lady. con- 
sidered almost as-her own. Gray untied the 
table, helped her into the pretty craft, and 
took his seat at the oars in a grave, manly 
Way, that convinced Ruby that, for once, he 
Was as much in earnest as herself. The sun 
was bright now, and flickered over the waves 
like: quicksilver; but Gray kept within the 
thadows of the bank, where the very waters 
look: a greenish tinge from the dense foliage, 
and rowed on in silence. More than once he 
¢ast a glance at Ruby, who sat pale and still in 
the boat, with quivers of pain passing now and 
then over her face, which was fixed and re- 
Solved as he had never seen it before. 

At last the beat curved into a little bay, and 





lost itself in the deep shadows of hemlock, 
cedars, and pines, that dotted the precipitous 
banks on all sides, except that which opened 
upon the blue and the sunshine of the waters. 
There rocks, covered with litchen, ferns, and 
moss, greener than emeralds, loomed above 
them, darkened by one vast entanglement of 
branches, and woven together by the roots of 
young birch-trees and wild grape-vines, that 
never found sunshine enough to ripen the fruit 
from spring-time to autumn. 

Young Gray drew in his oars, laid them care- 
fully down, and addressed the lady so suddenly, 
that Ruby uttered a faint shriek ; for the gloom 
of the place had oppressed her, and a sleepless 
night had left her nervous beyond anything she 
had ever experienced before. 

‘““Now we are in a safe place; let us be honest 
with each other for once in our lives, Ruby,” 
he said. 

She looked at him in amazement. This was 
not the usual fashion of his speech. She had 
expected protestations of love, intercession, 
entreaties—anything but honest frankness. 

He saw that she was perplexed, and went on. 

‘‘Ruby, the time has come when you must 
decide. I will be trifled with no longer. You 
shall not put me off, or tamper with me as you 
do with other men. To cheat me as you cheat 
them is impossible. The truth is, Ruby, we 
know each other too well, you and I—so let 
us take a fair stand-point, and have the thing 
out,” 

Ruby lqoked at him with wondering eyes and 
parted lips. 

“Go on,” she said, after a pause. ‘*G@o on, 
and let me know what-you are aiming at.” 

“For once in my life I am aiming to be 
honest. How is it with you, my dear?” 

Ruby laughed scornfully. How could, she 
help it, knowing him as she did. 

‘*Don’t attempt impossibilities, Charles.” 

‘*T will not urge them upon you, at any rate, 
fair sister. Still, if you can be truthful, con- 
fess at once that you detest me.” 

‘In this case,” answered Ruby, the truth 
will be such a luxury, that I cannot resist it. 
With my whole heart I do detest you. . Will 
that suffice?” 

‘Bravo! We shall get on now. Never fear; 
you detest and dread me.” 

‘No, sir—no, I dread nothing.” 

Gray shook ,his head with mocking gravity. 

“Oh, Ruby! you disappoint me. While the 
honest fit was on, why not encourage it, and 
say that while you hate me more intensely than 
you ever will or can love any one, it is with a 
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sort of terror lest I may block your wishes, or 
wound you in some way? What else has forced 
you to endure me?” 

She looked at him bravely, her beautiful eyes 
wide open, her lips apart, watchful and amazed. 

“What if I said it was from respect to my 
husband’s brother?” 

A loud, scornful laugh rang up through the 
hemlock boughs, frightening the birds out of 
their shadows. 

“Respect for your husband’s brother? Why, 
beautiful cheat, you never respected Aim, dead 
or alive.” 

“Ts this a specimen of your honesty, sir?” 
cried Ruby, starting up with a violence that 
made the boat rock. 

“Exactly,” was the steady reply. ‘Like 
yourself, I find truth a luxury, and relish it.” 

“Why talk in this way, Charles? I came 
here for a serious purpose.” 

“True, and so did I. Tell me how it was 
that you ever professed to love me?” 

“Did I? Or was it you that forced the sub- 
ject upon me, welcome or not?” 

“Did I force you to write me daily letters— 
and such letters?” 

“No; that was my own folly, bitterly re- 
pented of.” 

“Now we are coming to the truth again. 
Why did you write those letters?” 

“T have asked myself that question a thou- 
sand times.” 

‘And the answer? For even then you did 
not love me.” : 

“I did not then know what love was.” 

And did not even fancy that you loved me?” 

“Yes, indeed I did.’ The solitude of my 
mourning was so deep. I saw scarcely any 
one but you, and—and——” 

“T understand. Let that pass.” 

‘Would to heaven it could be!” she ex- 
claimed, passionately; ‘that one folly of my 
life has made me a slave.” 

“Ruby, listen to me; you love that handsome 
fellow over yonder.” Her face was scarlet, her 
eyelids drooped with shame. ‘You love him, 
and this love has lifted you out of the luxurious 
Selfishness of the old life. If I were not in the 
way,you would marry him.” 

Those white lids were suddenly uplifted, and 
the eyes they had shrouded flashed like stars. 

“Marry him? Would I? Great heavens!” 

“Yes, I see; but you dare not. I have but 
to toss that package of letters in his way, and 
any fancy he may have for you would vanish.” 

“Charles Gray, I am weary of these threats, 
they make me hate you. It was to free myself, 





to get these foolish letters out of your posses- 
sion that I made this appointment. It is not 
love that makes you pursue me s0.” 

“As we are indulging in the truth, Ruby, I 
answer, No, it is not love—it never was.. Like 
yourself, I did not know what love was in those 
days.” 

“But you do now?” 

“Yes, you and I have found our fate at last.” 

“Tf this is true, Charles, why persecute me? 
You blush—there is shame in your eyes. | 
know why it is that you have harassed me all 
this time, and why you were so eager to marry 
me, till this new passion put other thoughts into 
your mind. The wealth which fell to me from 
your brother.” , 

“Tt was my father’s property, and your hus- 
band had one-third more than Thad. You won 
it out of the old man as serpents charm bins; 
by right it was mine.” 

“But you had plenty, and he gave it to me; 
you did not complain at the time.” 

‘Because I expected to win it all back when 
you become my wife.” 

“Oh! Icomprehend. This is a bitter truth, 
Charles; but I thank youforit. Still you were 
rich, you and your mother. Why crave’ that 
which legally came to me?” 

“Ruby, I have determined to speak out. 
Every dollar of my father’s estate is gone. 
You are rich, I am poor.” 

-And—and your mother?” 

“Do not speak of her. She has one humble 
roof to shelter her—that is all.” 

“J see it all; you were driven to seek me, 
and now you love another. Who is it, Charles? 
Zua Wheaton? Not her! If it is—if it is, I 
will divide every dollar I have on earth with 
you. Ask it of me on your wedding-day. Tell 
me, is it her?” 

Ruby started up in the boat, eager, flushed, 
breathless. 

“Great heavens! why don’t you speak? Tell 
me that it is Zua Wheaton, and that it is you 
she loves.” 

Gray took both her hands in his, and drew 
her to his side with a feeling of profound com- 
passion. 

“Why, Ruby, what is this? How you trem- 
ble! Why the tears fairly flash from your eyes. 
Do you really love the fellow so much? I did 
not think it in you, Ruby; though it did seem 
suspicious that day when you were hanging 
about his bed; but you carried it off splendidly, 
I must say that.” 

Ruby lifted her eyes to his face, searching 
for the truth through her tears. 
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“Tell me, Charles—oh! tell me if that girl 
really cares for you?” 

“Dear Ruby, do not look at me so piteously, 
or I shall be in love with you, spite of every- 
thing. No,no! Don’t shrink so. That girl, 
Yua, does not card two straws for me; and I 
wouldn’t give a look from the one you will 
never guess at for fifty of her. I think she is 
rather in your way, Ruby.” 

Ruby dropped back to her seat with a faint, 
low moan. 

“You cannot help me. I would have given 
you half I have, oh! so gladly; but you cannot 
help me!” 

Gray went over and took his place by Ruby; 
all the scorn and flippant disrespect which he 
had felt for her was merged in genuine com- 
passion. She was so beautiful in her humilia- 
tion, so womanly in the passion of her love, 
that he was, for the moment, drawn out of him- 
self by pure sympathy. 

“Tell me all about it, Ruby; I will help you, 
right or wrong. The fellow ought to be your 
husband, you were made for each other. What 
is that girl, with her black hair and eyes, in 
comparison to you? She has got the inside 


track, no doubt, while he was sick ; but what 
of that? Gratitude is sure to die out when he 


gets back into the world. Make a friend of 
me, Ruby,-and we’ll get him into the traces.” 

She lifted her eyes to his while he was 
speaking, and a smile crept back to her lips, 
as sunlight flashes between red rose-leaves, 
making them shiver with sudden warmth 

“But he has asked for her,” she whispered; 
“her father told me so this morning.” 

“Well, what then? Get it put off. He will 
g0 up to town, and so will you. Let him see 
you as you are now, earnest, womanly, sub- 
dued with tenderness, and her’ chances are 
gone, If there is any one thing that you can 
depend on, it is the ingratitude which follows 
4 personal service, especially if the benefactor 
isawoman. Men like to give care, it wounds 
their pride to receive it. Depend on it, before 
that fractured bone is well knitted, Moreton’s 
heart will swerve round to its old attachment. 
Why, he used to be as jealous as the deuce if I 
only looked at you.” 

The smile grew brighter and warmer on 
Ruby’s lips; every word that fell from Gray 
Was full of hope and comfort to her. 

“How kind you are, Charles,” she murmured. 
“Tnever expected this of you. Only help me, 
stand by me firmly, manage to sweep this girl 
from my path, and I will make you rich again.” 

“That seems like a mercenary bargain, Ruby; 














but it must be, or lam ruined. Besides, More- 
ton is a millionaire, and a few thousands, more 
or less, with a wife, will be nothing to him; so 
that all I take from you will be given back 
double, and no harm to any one. Is this to be 
our contract, Ruby?” 

“T will do all that I have promised. The day 
that I—that is on our wedding-day, you shall 
be put in possession of half I possess.” 

Gray hesitated, and fell into thought. 

‘You think so now,” he said, coloring to the 
temples with the shame he strove hard to con- 
quer; “but when the time comes, it will seem 
a large sum to part with.” 

“Compared to what you will have done for 
me,” was her eager reply, “it will count but as 
a handful of pebbles. Indeed, indeed, Charles, 
had I known that all your inheritance was gone, 
much that has been painful between us might 
have been spared.” 

Gray laughed, but it was like a man who feels 
the tears stealing into his voice. 

‘‘You see, Ruby, how much better we are for 
having a little truth come into our lives,” he 
said. ‘It is diamond cut diamond when you 
and I attempt to cheat each other. Let us start 
on a new basis, and at least be honorable to 
each other To begin, here are the letters 
about which I have tormented you so long. 
Take them, now they might be a temptation, if 
you were to provoke me again.” 

Ruby snatched the package with a cry of joy. 

“This is generous, it is noble,” she said, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘Oh, Charles! how can I 
thank you?” 

“Don’t try,” he answered. ‘We are allies 
now, and need not carry weapons of defence.” 

“But I know, I have just thought how to 
repay this confidence for confidence. If I had 
a pen and ink now!” 

Charles Gray took a little fanéy case from his 
pocket, in which was a tiny inkstand and a 
gold pen. 

‘Will this answer?” he said, smiling as he 
screwed the joints of the pen-handle together. 
“Here is paper, too, if you do not require much; 
there you can make a table of the bench.” 

In the excitement of her gratitude Ruby 
took the pen, spread the paper on the table, 
and wrote a promise to give Charles Gray, her 
late husband’s brother, one half of the property 
which she had inherited from the family, im- 
mediately upon the event of her marriage with 
Preston Moreton. It was almost the first really 
impulsive act of.her life; and in less than three 
hours after signing it regretful thoughts crept 
back upon her, aud she would gladly have ex- 
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changed it for a verbal promise; but it was too 
late for that, as Gray remembered with exulta- 
tion, not that his actions had not been gener- 
ous ut the time, but the distrust of a life-time 
is not to be swept away by the smiles or tears of 
a woman who has never commanded trust be- 
fore. 

“Now,” said Ruby, for the first time giving 
a thought to Gray’s affairs, ‘‘tell me of the 
lady who has driven me from your fancy; I 
hope she is lovely enough to save my pride.” 

Again the hot crimson swept over Gray’s face. 

‘You may not think it. The girl will, pro- 
bably, seem unformed, and even vulgar to you; 
but, upon my word, I believe she will make a 
splendid woman, worth, worth——”’ 

“A dozen of me, you were about to say,” 
cried Ruby, laughing so merrily that the birds 
above her broke into song, and shook the 
branches with a sudden outbreak. 

‘‘Was there ever a man who did not think 
the woman he loved far beyond any other lady 
on earth?” 

‘But this girl is not a lady.” 

“Oh!” 

“She is poor as a church-mouse.” 

«‘And you love her?” 

‘Bred by a rude, iron-natured mother.” . 

«And this is your choice?” 

‘Has.a romantic, silly fool for a brother.” 

‘“*What—what?” 

‘*‘Doesn’t know how to lace up her boots 
straight, and couldn’t put on a pair of gloves 
properly to save her life.” 

Ruby sunk back into her seat breathless with 
astonishment. 

*‘And you love her?” 

‘Better than my life, better than myself.” 

“And you will marry her?” 

Charles Gray did not answer at once, the 
color went and came in his face. He took up 
the oars as if tired of the conference and eager 
to break it up; then laid them down softly in 
the boat, and answered, 

‘« Yes, if I had that money, I would marry her 


to-day. By Jove! I would, believe it or not.” | 


‘‘She must, indeed, be a wonder.” 

‘IL teM you she is nothing of the kind! There 
isn’t a woman of your set who would not pro- 
nounce her too coarse for a lady’s maid.” 

‘“‘T do not understand this.” 

‘‘And will not understand her; never were 
two persons more unlike.” 

**But she must be beautiful?” 

“Is she? Iam not sure.” 

‘Well, at last, pray tell me who she really 
is?” 





“Certainly; but let it be in confidence as yet. 
Her name is Amanda Clark, and she is your 
washer-woman’s daughter.” 

Ruby sat for a moment silent and aghast; 
then she seemed to gather up her faculties and 
come out of her astonishment. 

“No,” she said, “I am not astonished. Of 
the two girls I should have chosen her. She 
would have been a rival that one does not 
easily conquer. Wild vines weave themselves 
so closely around a tree, and always struggle 
up to the sunshine. There is no guessing what 
@ creature like that may achieve—fresh, young, 
with capacities of thought and beauty. Iam 
glad it is the other.” : 

‘You are muttering to yourself. Speak out 
and say at once that I have made an idiot of 
fhyself,” said Gray, impatiently, “I expect it. 
But do not be too sharp. I too am going up to 


3 town, and may think twice of it. These clover- 


fields and pond-lilies make a fellow romantic 
in spite of himself.” 

“You are wrong,” answered Ruby, coming 
out of her fit of thought; ‘‘that girl possesses, 
as the Irish say, the making of a fine woman 
in her. There is something very nearly ap- 
proaching to genius in her originality. If 
I wonder, ‘it is that you should have dis- 
covered it.” 

“Is this really your thought, Ruby?” said 
Gray, seizing the hand which lay passive in 
her lap. 

‘“‘Upon my honor it is!” 

“Thank you!” Why, Ruby, if you and | 
were to stay here with this lovely bay before 
our eyes, and these remarkable people—for 
they seem remarkable to me—always with us, 
we might be as frank and happy as they are. 
Even you have changed till I hardly know 
you.” 

“Yes,” said Ruby, ‘it is a glimpse of what 
life could be, if men and women were really 
honest.” 

The beautiful woman spoke sadly. 
hope had been given her that day; but love 
had deepened her character, and made her 
comparatively humble. 

“Come,” she said again, “let us go into the 
open air; this place is gloomy. We are friends 
now, and firm allies; now that you have thrown 
off all ideas of being my lover, we can be true 
and useful to each other. Let us go.” 

Gray was about to push his boat into the bay, 
when the sound of dipping oars made him pause 
and listen. 

“Some one is coming; we must draw back 
till the boat has passed,” he whispered, backing 


Some 
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his little craft close up to the inner curve " in some by-gone years been partly loosened 


the deep inlet which sheltered them. 


from the entangling soil, and sent the tree itself 


“Yes,” said Ruby, breathless with agitation, 3 downward till it bowed almost horizontally over 


«it is a boat; I even see the prow—Wheaton’ 


8} the water, where it lapped the rocks blackest 


boat, by the color, and pointing this way. What 3 and deepest. Quick as thought the young man 
can we do? No one from that house must see ‘shot, his boat behind this screen of branches, 


us in this place.” 


Gray looked eagerly around; behind him was ; foliage, waited. 
a broad-spreading hemlock, whose roots had 


and ‘there, concealed by the gems and dense 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MARY, 


MY MARY. 


BY LILLIAN HOPE. 


You plighted your troth to me, Mary, my Mary, 
Under the boughs of that tall maple-tree; 
Only the nightingale heard, if it listened, 
All that you whispered so sweetly to me. 
Low spoken words they were, Mary, my Mary, 
Happy they made me, as happy could be. 


Softly the moon-light fell over you, Mary, 
Crowning a brow that was wondrous fair; 
Gently the south-wind rustled the branches, 
Lifted the curls of your,“ bonnie brown” hair. 
Blessed the moon-beam, and blessed the zephyr, 
Bringing us beauty and fragrance there. 


Oh! how I worshiped you, Mary, my Mary; 
Talking the language of love,as we stood; 

Dear one, your tones were the sweetest of music, 
Under that maple-tree, near to the wood. 

Oh! how. I worshiped you, Mary, my Mary— 

Beautiful, dutiful, earnest and good. ~ 


Only a year ago! One little year ago! 

Then I was happy in loving you so! 

Nov, in the night, I am weeping, am weeping— 
Now in the day I am murmuring woe! 

They said that an angel was wanted in Heaven; 
Mary, my Mary, oh| why should you go! 
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WITH, YOU KNOW WHO? 


BY ROSE STANDISH. 


Dost remember the time, 

In the Summer’s sweet prime, 
When down in the meadow of red and white clover, 
Spotted with butter-cups over and over, 
Spotted with violets, white and blue, 
You went walking with—you know who? 
Don’t shake your ringleted head, I say, 
Insuch a provokingly charming way. 

Ye gods! how the color flies! 

Don’t hide your Blue, blue eyes! 
Say, don’t you remember it, honéstly—true? 
You sweet little sinner! You know you do! 


I could tell of a time, 

In the Summer’s sweet prime, 
When down in the meadow of red and white clover, 
Some one begged you would take him for a lover; 
Told you your eyes were like violets blue. 
You mischief! I guess you remember it, too. 
Don’t shake your ringleted hair, I say, 
In such a bewitchingly pretty way. 

Down in yon tell-tale eyes, 

The sweet, sweet story lies. 
Oh! wondrously poor must your memory be, 
If you have forgotten that “some-one” was—me, 








RETROSPECTION. 


BY MBS. M. 


Wuen the golden gun no more I see, 
And the evening shadows grow, 
Isit by the waving chestnut-tree, 
And dream of one I’ll uo more seo— 
The loved of long ago! 
Then I think of a love that once blessed me; 
And I think of a smile that smiled on me; 
And I dream of a face I'll no more see— ‘ 
The face of lon 
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Long ere those waning years were fled, 
When life and love were new; 

How bright the beams its glory shed, 
Abeut my young and sunny head, 

In the days of long ago. 
How sweet the love that then blessed me; 
How soft the smile that beamed on me; 
And dear the face I then did see— 

The face of long ago! 








THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JAMES H. DANA. 


’ 
“‘Bur she is only a farmer’s daughter!” 
The speaker, as he said these words, took his 
; segar from his mouth, and looked at his friend 
as if he had decided the question. 

Both were young men. Both hag an air of 
refinement. But.there was a marked difference 
in the faces of the two. The speaker had a 
handsome countenance, but it was wanting in 
force. His companion, on the contrary, bad a 
face that distinguished him, at once, as one 
born to be ‘‘a ruler of men.” 

‘‘Look here, Harry,” was his reply. ‘You 
and I ought to be above that nonsense. We 
live in a republic, where one occupation, pro- 
vided it be honest, is just as honorable as 
another. To be a farmer, or a mechanic, is 
as reputable as to be a lawyer or a banker. 
Let us have done with this caste-feeling. Let 
us leave it where it properly belongs, to the 
worn-out societies of the,Old World!” 

“Good heavens, Jack!” was the response, 
“chow wild you talk. With your antecedents, 
too. . Born in the best seciety, educated at one 
of our first universities, traveled, rich—I de- 
clare I don’t know what to think of you.” 

The other laughed pleasantly. 

“I don’ believe you do, Harry. But, in this 
matter, you ought to understand me. I tell 
you I am going to marry Miss Beaumont, and 
you answer as if your argument was incontro- 
vertible, ‘She is a farmer’s’daughter.’ Now, 
if you had said she was vain, or a flirt, or 
stupid, or bad hearted, or ignorant, you would 
have said something to the point. Come, give 
me a light; I have talked so much that my 
segar has gone out.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that birth and 
education go for nothing? That culture doesn’t 
become hereditary? Isn’t bred into bone, and 
muscle, and brain? Why, even Holmes, that 
funny fellow, I mean, that wrote a book to 
show a weman was a snake, tells us differ- 
ently; he wrote the book, in fact, to prove it.” 

“You have never heard the story of the lion 
that wrote his own history, have you, Harry? 
Oh! I thought you hadn’t. Well, all our dandy 
literati are doing the same thing. They wish 
to get up a notion that there’s a sort of Brah- 
min caste here, an intellectual aristocracy, and 
that they, heaven preserve us! are its high- 


priests. Now, my lad, it’s the real bone and 
sinew of this land, the actual workers, who 
* will be both its brain and its aristocracy. All 
our great men have come from the people. 
And our greatest women, let me tell you, are 
the women of the people;—” 

“Lord! Jack i 

“Stop. Let nie finish. I don’t wish to be 
misunderstood. Culture, I admit, is an excel- 
lent thing, though true culture does not consist 
merely in knowing how to be graceful, or to 





dress well, or even to talk about art; but there 
are other things more needful than culture in 
a wife—and a great womanly heart is the first 
of these. Now, I don’t assert, that, because a 
woman is rich, and, as you say, ‘well-born,’ 
she cannot have such a heart; but I do assert 
that her riches and birth certainly do not give 
her any monopoly of them. In fact, neither 
the very rich, nor the very poor, are as likely 
to have this quality as one belonging to what 
you, with your European phraseology, would 
call the ‘middle-class.’ To find a really healthy 
and perfect flower, you must not look in a hot- 
house or a desert.” . 

“Oh! I don’t mean to say a word against 
Miss Beaumont personally,” said Harry, with 
some embarrassment. ‘Of course she is all 
you declare. I was only speaking in the ab- 
stract. Certainly she’s very handsome. But for 
all that, Jack, she is only a farmer’s daughter— 
and what the deuce will your sisters say to it?” 

“It will make little difference to me what 
they say. Probably they will try to snub her. 
So much for a fashionable education. Had my 
four sisters,” and his voice had a touch of sad- 
ness in it, “not been so rich, perhaps they 
would have’ been better women. There is no 
truer saying than that a restless egotism is the* 
curse of wealth,” 

“Well, I give you up,” answered his com 
panion, knocking the ashes from his segar; 
“you talk like an agrarian, like a sans culotte, ' 
like a Chartist, like—like, Good Heavens, 
Jack! you don’t know how you talk.” 

“I talk, I hope, like a man of sense. 
around me, in our fashionable society, chiefly 
giddy girls or fast women; and I don’t wast 
any such material as that in a wife. I wast 
some one, on the contrary, who will know how 


I see, 
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will think her home her true sphere, and who 


than her pet ponies, or her last Paris bonnet. 
I want a companion and a helpmeet.” 

“And such you have found in Miss Beau- 
mont?” 7 

“Such I have found in Miss Beaumont. You 
acknowledge that she is beautiful. Well, she is 
well educated, too: not in the sense of having ac- 
quired mere accomplishments, but in the higher 
sense. She is a companion, intellectually, for 
any man. The mere surface-varnish, which 
you call the air of good society, she can acquire 
readily, for she has tact, a good heart, and na- 
tural grace. If she had been born to a great 
fortune, and bread in fashionable life, her na- 
turally fine nature might have been corroded 
by selfishness; as it is, being only a farmer’s 
daughter, she is ‘the noblest Roman of them 
all.’ And you'll live to admit it, Harry.” 

“Oh! Pl admit it now,” replied Harry, with 
perfeet sincerity, as he rose to go. ‘I don’t 
see how it all is; how you and that fellow, 
Holmes, can settle these things; but you were 
too smart for me at college, and have been too 
smart ever since; and all I know is, that I’ve 
found you right in the long run, and so am sure 
you must be right here. But, bless me, Jack! 





to rear her children in the fear of God; who }I have just said, even that has its advantages; 


I should have married her, if she would have 


will love her husband a little more, at any rate, ; had me, had she been a princess, just as soon. 


What I marry is the woman; and I, or any other 
true man, ought to marry the woman he loves, 
and who is worthy of his love, whether she be 
beggar or queen.” ’ 

‘King Cophetna, and all that: ’pon my soul 
I’m dazed, as they say in the lake country, in 
England. But, good-by! good-by! It shan’t 
make any difference to me, old fellow.” 

Jack had another good laugh after his old 
college chum had left. Jack had wide sym- 
pathies and a broad intellect; he liked Hagry 
for his good heart, and for old associations; 
but he often had to laugh, as now, at the weak- 
nesses of his friend. ‘Poor Harry!” he said, 
‘he’ll marry some fashionable girl, and sink 
into the life of the clubs, and never know, 
either, what he has missed. But there must 
be human oysters, I suppose. As for me, I 
aspire to something higher.” 

To aspire, usually, is to win. Jack won. He 
married Miss Beaumont, in spite of all that his 
sisters said, and to the amazement, we must 
admit, of most of his male friends. But time 
vindicated his choice. His wife proved to be, 
in every sense of the word, a helpmate. She 
was his companion, his counsellor, his best 


what a row your sisters will make.” ’ friend. 

“One word, Harry, before you go,” said his$ Five years have passed, and Jack is now a 
companion, laughing at the dismal face of his} distinguished member of Congress; but he 
fri “ 9 ate N ° . : 
riend. ‘Don’t fancy I marry Miss Beaumont ; traces much of his success, andall of his iappi- 
because she is a farmer’s daughter, though, as $ ness, to his having made a wise choice in a Wife. 


THE SILVER WEDDING. 


BY ELLA HOWARD. 


Yes! this is my silver wedding-day, 
And ’tis twenty years and more, 

Since I stood a bride, in white arrayed, 
In the old St. Mary’s door. 


And fair to see were my, bridemaids three, 
Who stood closely by my side; 

Smiling, chatting, and laughing were they, 
To lighten the heart of the bride. 


The morn was frosty, and cold, and clear; 
The choir in harmony sung; 

The priest with “ Benediéitie” blessed, 
Our vows ’neath the chapel dome. 


T felt all joy that bright bridal morn, 
As, arrayed in purest sheen, 

T leant on the arm of the adored, 
Who cherished his manhood’s dream. 





The years that have passed since that fair day, 
Mingled joy and woe have seen; 

And I have grown grave who once was gay— 
But my love is ever green. 


As I view the gifts before me, I feel 
With joy almost carried away; 

I find in their midst agsilver ring, 
To wear on this happy day. 


The glass before me shows to my gaze, 
A shadow stealing away; 

After veiling my brow with its silvery haze, 
He steals brown locks, and leaves me gray. 


I care not that time has ruthlessly shorn, 
Tresses with which my love cid play; 

The morn of my life had a happy dawn, 
And all clouds are silvered this day.’ 








BONNET 


BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materrats.—A wicker basket; glazed calico; 
spotted muslin; gimp, fringe, and ribbon. 

The basket is covered inside and outside with 
glazed calico put on quite plain, and over this— 
on the outside—on the four walls, there is a 
covering of thin spotted muslin put on full, and 


the lid is also covered with the same muslin put 
on plain, and ornamented with a heading of 
narrow pink gimp and a fringe. The handle 
is first covered with glazed calico and mull, and 
then pink ribbon is wound round, and finished 
off with a bow on each side. 
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FEATHER FRINGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tr feathers, as will be seen in the design, $ 
are run in and out the net by their fibre. 
Any kind of feathers, cleaned and dried, will 
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serve to make fringes. When a sufficient 
length is made, bind the net with a thin sart 
net ribbon. 





REEL HOLDER 


BY MRS. 


Mater1ALs.—A round pasteboard band-box 
two inches and a half in diameter, and abdut 
an inch high; lead; a thick steel knitting- 
needle; white and colored cloth and cashmere; 
little pieces of American leather; silk cordon, 
in several colors; gold beads. 

Take off the top part of the box, so that only 
the edge of the cover remains; stick a part of 
a thick knitting-needle, five inches in length, 
in the middle of the bottom, and fill up the 
box with lead, so that the knitting-needle 
stands up in the middle; then cut two round 
pieces of brown American leather, three inches 
in diameter, and ornament one with a little 
embroidery pattern for the upper cover, ac- 
cording to design, which is ornamented with a 
green fish-bone stitch, and a raised pattern in 
bright colors, and on both sides of these fine 
gold cord is sewn; and there are also lines of 
stalk-stitch in colored silk. Put the embroi- 
dered part over the needle, bend the leather 
edge close on to the upper part of the box 
downward, and the part covering the bottom 
of the box upward, and tie them together with 
thread, making it close by laying the leather 
in folds. 

Ornament it all round the edge with em- 
broidery, beads, flat-stitch, or a little applique. 
Our model is worked in broderie a la minute, 
with green silk upon white cloth, and little 


stars ornamented with gold beads, alternately $ button-hole sfitch in yellow silk. 


JANE WEAVER, 


A button- 


with large rosettes outside, which are little } hole stitch edge is worked above the embroi- 
leaves, worked in broderie a la minute round 3 dery in green silk over gold cord, and sewn 
& little round of green cloth, fastened with ‘ round. 
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CRAVAT END. 


BY MBS. KANE WEAVEB. 


Matertats.—Velvet, silk cordon, and — 
net. 


The little silk corner is appliqued to the } 


velvet, and worked at the edge with a sepa- 
rated button-hole stitch. Colors may be chosen, 


according to taste. 
227 





ETAGERES FOR BRUSHES AND SPONGES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





BrusuEs and sponges are kept sweeter and } row white braid in any fanciful design; both 
dryer if exposed to the air whan not in use. {are then lined with black alpaca, and bound 
In the front of the number we give a colored ; with white braid; the waved lines on the braid 
design of a small Etagere for hanging either are produced with chalk-white beads, five of 
above, or at the side of a wash-stand. It will’ which are threaded on the needle at one time, 
be found a neat, receptacle for these necessary { and stitched down with a back-stitch. 
toilet implements. The shelf is seamed to the back on the wrong 

It is made of green cloth, and is ornamented $ side, and is supported with straps of braid 
with white braid and chalk-white beads. The sornamented with chalk-white beads. Three 
piece for the back should measure ten inches} brass hooks must be inserted into the cloth, 
both in length and breadth. The shelf at the $ and the brass ring at the top is fastened by 4 
bottom should be four inches in depth, the ribbon sewn to the back of the cloth. This 
width being the same as the top. Both these} useful Etagere is not by any means difficult to 
pieces of cloth should be ornamented with nar- construct. 
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FOR EMBROIDERY COTTON, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MaTERIALS.—Java canvas; black-and-red fine , sion for the cotton, silk, etc., making the hem 
embroidery chenille; twisted gold thread; red | and marking the divisions, in fish-bone stitch, 
velvet ribbon, half an inch broad; gold beads; 3 with red sewing-silk, (see No.1.) The prepared 
white silk, Sinner part must be fastened on to the back of 
The outside of this little case is a piece of § the embroidered part, and the whole bound 


Javf canvas, seven inches long and five broad, ; with red velvet ribbon; and a little gold bead 
ornamented with a little embroidery. Our} must be worked in on the right side with every 


¢ 


model is worked in point Russe, with red-and- : stitch. Upon the wrong side the velvet ribbon 


black chenille, and twisted gold thread; the 3is firmly sewn on with a cross-stitch of five 
latter forms cross-stitches between and upon $ black silk. On one long side place two hooks 
the large chenille crosses, as shown in No. 2. $ upon the right side, and on the other long side, 
Cut a lining of white gauze or muslin the size $ about half an inch from the binding, put two 
of the embroidered part. Lay over it on both 3 eyes of red silk in button-hole stitch; cover 
the cross sides a strip of silk about two inches 3 the places where the hooks are sewn on with 
and a half broad, and then with a piece of silk, 3a flat red velvet bow, ornamented with gold 
six inches long and five broad, make the divi- beads. 
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OTTOMAN IN PATCHWORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—Pieces of velvet, reps, damask, : cloth, the hexagon round the stars; the green, 
or cloth of varied colors; five colors are neces-} the square patterns; and the brown, the tri- 
sary to form the pattern; fringe about four; angle. The patterns are so arranged that one 
inches deep; furniture-cord, velvet, damask, : pattern fills up the other. The colors may be 
cloth, or rep, for the back. $ varied, according to taste. The cardboard, over 

Our model is a sort of mosaic of green-and-} which the stuff is placed, must be cut very ex- 
brown furniture damask, black cloth, red fur- 3 actly. . 
niture reps, and gray put together. The two } The cushion had better be prepared by an 
last materials forms the seven stars; the black * upholsterer. 
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STAR FOR ORNAMENTING DRESSES. ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Cor leaves according to the shape shown in§ Work a straight line of beads as a vein 
the design in velvet, and line them with stiff $ for each leaf. Finish the centre with a button 
3 worked with beads. 
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TRIMMING OF MELON OR GHERKIN-SEEDS, 
FOR COLLARS, CRAVATS, DRESSES, ETC. 


BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 


Care must be taken to soak the 


Marer1ALs.—Seeds, ribbon velvet, and steel $ necessary. 
beads. The mode of working is so clearly } seeds in water to soften them, or it will be 


shown in the design that no description is 3 difficult to stick the needle through them. 


FOR LITTLE GIRL. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. § guipure; and guipure initials are also fabricated and ap. 
Bonners, Brat Dresses, erc.—The bonnets worn in plique on the cambric. Handkerchiefs are now trimmed 
Paris, this season, are smaller than eyer, coming just to $ With insertion above the hem, and not with a bordering of 
the top of the back hair, and quite flat over the face. Tho 3 lace, as was the case when Valenciennes was the fashion. 
old-fashioned notion of bonnet-caps is quite exploded. A § Another popular ornamentation for handkerchiefs is an 
few of the present head-gear are made with a small band embroidery of leaves Worked at every corner with colored 
of ribbon, or tulle, or velvet, across the front; but most of 3 Cotton; oak and olive leaves in lilac cotton are the favorite 
them have nothing of the kind, but bunches of flowers and 3 designs; a wreath of laurel-leaves all round is also popular. 
wreaths of flowers are placed on the edge of the bonnet, 2 ~ ee 
outside, and so form a finish round the face. Pearl-drops, 3 4 Worp Asour Boox Norices.—It is a frequent complaint 
crystal drops, silver acorns, bronzed leaves, and white } that notices of new books,in magazines and newspapers, 
3 





flowers, are most fashionable. The strings are worn quite 5 #Fe unreliable. Most of the magazines are owned by book- 
narrow, and tied under the back hair; while long tulle, or 3 Publishers, who, to a certain extent, use their periodicals 
lace, or blonde lappets, are fastened under the chin, either $ as vehicles to puff and advertise their books; and even 
by a band of flowers, a brooch, or an ornament of some ¢ When they do not do this, their opinions about new books 
kind or other. The French saucer shape is very much in $ Will always be liable to be suspected by the cynical. Very 
favor for quite young girls, and to a pretty face it gives a 3 Many of the newspapers are indirectly subsidized by ad- 
very piquante expression; but the half-handkerchief shape } Vertise ts. Editors, almost unconsciously, see more 
is} after all, the most general. It is easily enough made: merit in'the publications of a firm that advertises liberally, 
&@ piece of lace at the back, just wide enough to fall over } than4in those of firms who do not advertise at all, or ad- 
the back comb; another piece over the front, with drops 3 Vertise but little. Sixty years ago, criticism in England 
of pearl or crystal hanging over the face; and on the top, had sunk, from somewhat similar causes, to the same low 
where the laces join, a bunch of bronzed leaves, beetle- § condition. The adyent of the Edinburg Review worked a 
fringes, or flowers made of pearls with green leaves; add 5 reformation, and English criticism is now comparatively re- 
to this lappets of lace or tulle, with a bunch of the same $ liable. The Philadelphia magazines alone, in this country, 
kind of leaves or flowers under the chin, and it is complete. 2 are not owned or influenced by book-publishers. We our- 
Oné bonnet in particular, rather curious in its shape, but § selves have no interest in any book-house, nor, we believe, 
very becoming to the wearer, has appeared. It is of a > has Mr. Godey, or Mr. Arthur. In “Peterson,” we try to 
round shape, coming only to the top of the ears, and tied } speak the truth about new books, without fear or favorg 
with the inevitable tulle strings; but at the top it is } We endeavor, also, to avoid the cant-of cliques. No writer 
slightly raised, so that it almost reminds one of a hat. It 3 is, in our view, infallible. A Philadelphia author, or pub- 
is composed of white crape sewn with pearls, a piping of lisher, is no better to us than a New York, or Boston one. 
satin round it; and long drooping lilies of the valley fall § We have no local pets. There are certain principles in 
over the face in front; a little bow of satin, fastening a 3 literature, as in all other departments of art, which, if 


5 


bunch of lilies, comes quite at the side, between the back honestly applied, will test the merit of a book. By these 





hair and the ears. White bonnets, very small, with leaf % principles we endeavor to pronounce our verdict. 
trimmings and pearl or silver ornaments, are the most Nor ought a book, which has been written by a woman, 
fashionable, though a few blue and mauve bonnets are 3 to be judged on different grounds than a book which has 
worn with toilets of the same color. The Lamballe veils, $ been written by a man. We know that a contrary praec- 
worn in points over the face, are all the rage; but—per- 3 tice prevails, and that praise is considered due to the sex. 
haps on account of the smallness of the bonnets—a great 5 But critics must pronounce on the author, not on the 
many of the veils are merely squares of tulle thrown care- $ woman. Aft is art. If a book is bad, it is bad; and an 
lessly over the head, apparently not fastened at all; and, § honest reviewer must say so, even if his best friend, or 
like the bonnets, whether large or small, they are heavily $ worse, even if a woman, has written it. Our limited space, 
bedizened with beads. indeed, does not allow us to review books much in detail, 
A great many bridal dresses are made of white muslin, nor, perhaps, would our readers thank us for doing it. But 
very eleganily trimmed with either Valenciennes lace or } we endeavor to give an honest opinion on the new books 
guipe:t, and worn over white silk slips. These are infi- $ that come out, especially on those in the lighter depart- 
nitely more becoming and appropriate (especially when } ments of literature, so that our subscribers may have 4 
the bride is youthful) than the more elaborately orna- } notion of what is going on, and be able to select new books 
merited silk and satin toilets which have recently come } for their perusal, if they wish it. Some books we do not 
into vogue. The muslin dresses consisting of a series of 2 notice at all. It is, as a rule, better to pass over a really 
bouillonnes, separated with lines of lace insertion, are those } yicious book in silence, than to call attention to it even by 
to which preference is given. Sometimes the skirt is only } deserved rebuke. We will add, that, when readers wish 
trimmed en tablier with these bouillonnes, and the rest is ¢ ¢) buy any of the books we notice, they must apply at 4 
“ = Plaits or tresses of white silk round a muslin book-store, or address the publishers of the books, inclosing 
skirt form also a very pretty trimming for a wedding- 2 pri , 
dress. Those members of the French aristocracy, who td ae — nigra 
marry in the private chapels of their country-houses, Maxkina Wax-Frowers.—A subscriber asks us to give 
almost invariably order white muslin for the bride’s dress. } sonfe general directions for making wax-flowers. We did 
“Bodices made entirely of Gandillot, or, as it is more $ this in 1860, and also gave special directions for making 
usually called, Cluny guipure, are now always to be seen } the principal flowers, accompanied with engravings. Is it 
in a handsome trousseau. This guipure is still imposed by $ the general wish that we should repeat these instructions? 
the decrees of fashion, and continues to enjoy a legitimate 3 We owe something to old subscribers as well as to neW 
success, It has well nigh dethroned the Valenciennes, as 3 ones, and would not like to repeat what thousands already 
even — are now trimmed with Cluny 3 know, unless a very general desire for it was expressed. 
mom 
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Qvr Terms TO CLUBS are lower than those of any other 
magazine of equal merit. We send five copies: for $8.00, 
and an extra copy, as premium, to the person getting up 

_ the club. Or eight copies for $12.00, and an extra copy as 


History of the American Civil War. By J. W. Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is an attempt, in the words of 
the author’s preface, to write “a history of the causes 


preminm. Or fourteen for $20.00, and an extra copy as ¢ which led to the civil war, and of the events connected 
premium. We have published the same number of pages with it, considered, not in a partisan, but in a philosophical 


in every number during the year, not reducing the num- 
ber,as so many other magazines do, in the summer months. 

* It is not boasting to say, but only stating a fact, that in 
consequence of this cheapness and merit combined, “ Peter- 
son” has more subscribers this year than it ever had, and 
more than all the other ladies’ magazines combing. And 
we shall go on improving wherever it is possible. 


Quearest AND Best. —The W Whiteside (Ill.) Sentinel says 
of this Magazine:—“It has, now reached its fifty-first 
volume, but loses none of its vigor and usefulness by age. 
It is the cheapest and best Magazine of its class now pub- 
lished, and the universal favor it meets with is the best 
test of its merits.” 

‘ onyeait 

Lovers, according to Rochefoucault, are never tired of 
each other’s company, because they are always talking of 
themselves. Is this true? 


SPNINIES 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by H. 
W. Longfellow. 3S vols.,4 to. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 
It has been the ambition of Mr. Longfellow’s life, we be- 
lieve, to translate Dante into No such transla 
tion, entirely satisfactory, it is conceded, has ever been 
made. Yet Mr. Longfellow has failed almost as completely 
aghis predecessors. But it is only fair to state that he has 
not succeeded, because complete success is, in the nature 
of things, impossible. A translation of Dante must be 
dither literal or liberal. If the former, the poetry, to a 
great degree, evaporates: a dry, hard, involved verse is the 
result. If the latter, the text cannot be given with that 
perfect fidelity which is desirable.* Mr. Longfellow has 
preferred the literal method. Te has endeavored to ren- 
der Dante word for word. He tries to get the exact equi- 
valent in English for every phrase employed by the poet, 
selecting a word, whenever possible, that has been derived 
from the Italian one in Dante. To him, as to all Italian 
scholars, such words have the force of the original. But 

+ to the ordinary reader they are shorn of half their sug- 
gestiveness. When languages are nearly allied to each 
other, this method of translating has much to recommend 
it. It is not unwise, ia translating from the German, to 
use the derivatives of that tongue; for they have substan- 
tially the same force in English as in the Teutonic. More- 
over, in the endeavor to be literal, Mr. Longfellow frequently 
becomes involved. Tis idiom is often Italian rather than 
English. There is a translation of Dante, lately made by 
another American, which affords an example of compara- 
tive snccess, where Mr. Longfellow’s has been a compara- 
tive failure. We allude to the translation by Dr. T. W. 
Parsons This gentleman has not attempted a literal 
translation. Where he has found a word entirely equiva- 
lent, he hes employed it; but he has never sacrificed the 
spirit to the letter. Hence he has preserved more of the 
feeling of the original than Mr. Longfellow, and has really 
succeeded in giving us a poetical translation of the great 
‘Italian poet. The translation of Mr. Longfellow, on the 
contrary, is comparatively hard reading. It can never 
become popular. To the public at large it will always be 
ary and lifeless. Either Cary’s translation, or Parsons,’ will 
generally be preferred. The volumes are superb specimens 
of printing. Price, in cloth, $15.00. 


The Bankrupt Law, with Orders and Forms. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Now Yorl:: Harper & Brothers —A very convenient edition, 
in paper coy ers, price twenty-five cents. 


English. 


! 


and impartial spirit.” So far, too, as the work has pro- 
ceeded, the effort appears to be successful.” Dr. Draper, 
well known as the author of that remarkable book, “The 
Intellectual Development of Europe,” has many qualifica- 
tions for such a task, and to a very great extent, therefore, 
is able, though a cotemporary, to anticipate, in some re- 
spects, the verdict of posterity. The present volume treats 
of the causes of the war, and the events preparatory to it, 
up to the close of President Buchanan’s administration. 
Dr. Draper considers that the conflict was not the sudden 
result of the passions of the hour, but was connected with 
influences, some of which were generations old. Hence, 
he says, its origin dates back before any of its chief actors 
were born: hence, also, it came upon us in an unavoidable 
and irresistible way. These facts#he adds, should hasten 
the return of kind feelings. “Perhaps,” he continues, “in 
little more than a single generation, our agony will have 
been forgotten in the busy industry of a hundred millions 
of people, animated by new intentions, developing wealth 
and power on an unparalleled scale, and looking, as Ameri- 
cans always do leok, only to the future, not to the past.” 
It is a book to read and think over carefully. The volume 
very handsomely printed. Price, in @th, $3.50. 


Early and Late Papers, Hitherto Uncollected. By W. M. 
Thackeray. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d: Fields.—It is no 
secret that these papers have been collected and arranged 
by Mr. James T. Fields, the senior member of the publish- 
ing house of Ticknor & Fields, and himself a poet and 
author. We are glad that the task has been assumed by 
such competent hands. Thackeray was always a conscien- 
tious writer, and has left behind him little, therefore, of 
which to be ashamed; but even Thackeray wrote some- 
times better than at uthers; and hence the advantage of 
having an editor of taste and tact, who knows what to 
select, and what to reject. We could have wished that 
Mr. Whipple’s essay on the genius of Thackeray had been 
prefixed to the volume. It is, by all odds, the best that 
has been written on the subject; as fine a bit of analytical 
criticism, indeed, as one might wish to read. Some of the 
choicest things that Phackeray ever’ wrote appear in this 
collection, and they are all the more enjoyable, because 
they are short. The book is well printed, and embellished 
with a portrait of Thackeray. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 


The Last Chronicle of Barset. By A. Trollope. 1 vol.,8 

New York: Harper & Brothers.—If people are satisfied 
to read life as it is, they cannot do better than to patronize 
He but 
he describes England and the English exactly as they are; 
and he is particularly happy in hitting off cathedral towns 
and their clergy. His present novel brings before us again 
some of his best characters, whom we knew W before in “ Bar- 
and “Framley Parsonage.” It is, we think, 
one of his most successful. Grace Crawley is a fine deli- 
This edition is illustrated. Price, in cloth, $2.00, 

Beauseincourt. By the author of “The Household of 
Bouverie. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.— 
This novel belongs to the sensational school. Mystery and 
murder, horror and homicide, are furnished in full doses. 
There is a certain kind of power in the book, but a want of 
artistic skill; it is especially at fault in having two distinct 
plots, one of which remains unsolved. Price, in cloth, $1.75. 


v0. 


Trollope. gives one nothing to satisfy one’s ideal; 


’ 


chester Towers’ 


neation. 


Barnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York:: Hurd & Houghton.—This ig the third volume of the 
“Globe Edition” of Dickens’ works. The type is beautiful, 
and the book cheap. Price, in cloth, $1.50, 
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Old England: Its Scenery, Art, and People. By James 
4M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.—We have found this very agree- 
able reading. Personally we can testify to the truth of 
Professor Hoppin’s descriptions, especially his descriptions 
of the old English cathedrals. Next to the pleasure of 
visiting objects of interest, is that of knowing the impres- 
sions they make on others. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
pleasure is that of reading, for the first time, what a culti- 
vated traveler has to say about cities and people, which, 
as yet, the reader has had no opportunity of beholding. 
Yet the book is not as good, after all, as it might be. 
Howell’s “Venice,” in its way, is far better. The pub- 
lishers issue it in very neat style. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

The Cameron Pride; or, Purified by Suffering. By Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes. 1 vol.,12 mo. New Pork: G. W. Carleton 
d@ Co—The author of this new novel is an American lady, 
well known to the rediing public. She has published 
several suceessful works, among which we recall “ Dark- 
ness and Daylight,” “Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena 
Rivers,” “IWugh Wortlfington,” etc., etc. Her present 
work, on the whole, is an advance on former ones, and as 
she has quite a large circle of admirers, it will have, we 
presume, a very successful run, Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

The Newcomes. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol., 34 mo. 
New York: M. Doolady.—Another volume of the “ Diamond 
Edition” of Thackeray We have already expressed our 
dislike to the verygmall type of these editions: it will, in 
time, weaken, if ffot destroy, the best eyesight; and we 
think, therefore, that such editions ought to be discoun- 
tenanced by everybody. A book that radically injures the 
eyes'is never cheap, no matter how small the sum for 
which it is sold. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

The Man with the Broken Ear. Translated from the 

’ Prench of E. About. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Leypoldt é 
Holt—Writien in Mr. About’s best manner. The chief 
feature of the story is a humorous, though philosophical, 
illustration of the fact, that, when a man dies, he will find 
it more agreeable, in some respeets, to remain dead, than 
to return to life fifty years afterward. Mr. About is more 
than a mere story-teller; he is aman of science also. Price, 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Ravenal’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty. By 
J. W. De Forest. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—One of the best American novels that has appeared 
for years. The character of Carter is enough to make the 
reputation of the book: it is so graphic it must have been 
taken from life; Scott’s “Dugald Dalgetty” alone surpasses 
it. The heroine is drawn with great skill also; and so are 
her father, Mrs. Larue, and others. In every way it is a 
brilliant novel. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Thackeray’s Lectures. The English Humorists. The Four 
Georges. With Illustrations.’ 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: 
Harper & Brothers—A very neat edition of the famous 
lectures, which Thackeray delivered here and in England. 
It is a book which every person of literary tastes should $§ 
own. Price, in cloth, $1.25. ; 
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Far Above Rubies. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 1 vol,, 12.mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—A new novel by a popular 
English author. It is not so good as “George Geith,” the 
best of Mrs. Riddell’s works, but is better than others of 
her fictions. Price, in cloth, $1.75. 

Father and Sons. Translated from the Russian. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Leypoldt & Holt——This book is not only 
excellent as a novel, but it also gives us vivid pictures of 
Russian life. We find it one of the most interesting works 
of the season. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Nora and Archibald Lee. By the author of “ Agnes Tre- 
morne.” 1 vol.,3 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A 
reprint of a readable English novel; Nora, the heroine, is 
original, yet loveable. Price, in cloth, fifty cents, 





Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 24 mo, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields ——The fifth of the “ Diamond Raj. 
tion” of Dickens, illustrated with sixteen engravings, after 
designs by 8. Eytinge, Jr., and printed in type dangerously 
small. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

The Clergyman’s Wife, and Other Sketches. By Anna 
Cora Mowatt. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: G. W. Carleton & 
Co.—A collection of pen-portraits and paintings, as the 
author calls them, by Mrs. Ritchie, formerly Mrs. Mowatt, 
the actress. 

Raymond's Heroine. A Novel. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper Brothers.—A clever love-story, reprinted from 
the London edition. Mhe character of “Minna” is a yery 
beautiful one. Price, in paper, fifty cents. 
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Mason & Hamury’s Caprnet ORGANS—The Atlantic * 
Monthly for July says:—“ At this point of development 
the instrument was taken up by Messrs. Mason and Ham- 
lin, who have covered it with improveménts, and rendered 
it one of the most pleasing musical instruments in the 
possession of mankind. When we remarked that the Ame 
rican Piano was the best in the world, we only expressed 
the opinion of others; but now that we assert the supe 
riority of the American Cabinet Organ over similar instru- 
ments made in London and Paris, we are communicating 
knowledge of our own. Indeed, the superiority is so marked, 
that it is apparent to the merest tyro-in music. During 
the year 1865, the number of these instruments produced in 
the United States by the twenty-five manufacturers was 
about fifteen thousand, which were sold for one million six 
hundred thousand dollars, or a little more than one hun- 
dred dollars each. Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, who manu- 
facture one-fourth of the whole number, produce thirty-five 
kinds, varying in power, compass, and decoration, and in 
price, from seventy-five dollars to twelve hundred. Inthe 
new towns of the great West, the Cabinet Organ is usually 
the first instrument of music to arrive; and of late years it 
takes its place with the piano in the fashionable drawing- 
rooms of the Atlantic States.” 
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Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company. To Queries.—The 
American Agriculturalist says:— Before admitting their 
advertisement, we learned that a large number of our 
clerks and others had for several months been buying 
their Tea and Coffee from this Company, without its being 
known who they were, and that they had been highly 
pleased with their purchases, both as to quality and price, 
and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no’complaints, we conclude there is 
no humbug about the establishment.” 


Tue “ Peopie’s ILLUSTRATED EpITION” is the cheapestaind 
best edition of Dickens’ Works published in the United 
States; and the one which everybody ought to buy. The 
type is not too small, the paper is excellent, and the illus- 
trations are the original ones. In this edition, compact 
ness, elegance, and cheapness, are happily combined. The 
price of each volume, bound in cloth, is only $1.50.. A year 
ago, we believe, $2.50 was asked for similar volumes. In- 
quire for “Peterson’s Illustrated People’s Edition,” and 
refuse to buy any other, at least until you have compared 
it with its rivals. Or address, at once, inclosing your order, 
T. B. Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tae “WasHineton Mezzorint,” or either of the “Bux 
YAN Mezzorints,” will be sent, postage paid, for $2.00. Or 
any two will be sent for $3.00; or the whole three for $4.50, 
Address, C. J. Petzrson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Tr 1s PRE-EMINENTLY the Ladies’ Magazine,” says the 
Newcastle (Pa.) Journal, speaking of “ Peterson.” F 
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To Give Drsner-Parties.—Tho giving of dinner-parties 
fs becoming, every year, more fashionable. In England 
this is a favorite method of entertaining, and, when the 
company is well selected, is a very pleasant one. Perhaps 
gome of our subscribers would like to have a few hints on 
the subject of dinner-parties; for even if they do not give 
dinners themselves, they may wish to know how others do 
it, or ought to do it. 

In our great Atlantic cities, the very rich entertain, at 
dinner, in the most costly and elegant style. It is no trou- 
ble to give a dinner-party in New York or Philadelphia. 
Money is the only thing that is required. In Philadelphia, 
especially, a lady has but to give her orders, either to her 
own servants, or to some one of the many public waiters 
who get up dinners, balls, etc., and the affair is managed 
without any further trouble on her part. The public waiters 
in Philadelphia are usually colored men, and many of them 
have great skill in their profession. The number of per- 
sons is comparatively few, however, even in our great 
cities, who can entertain in this extravagant way. Most 
American women, even if they attempt to give dinner-par- 
ties, must consult economy, and depend on their ordinary 
household help. It is to such ladies that our remarks here 
are principally addressed. 

The first requisite is to know how to cook. In this 
country, as a rule, you must teach your servant how to 
cook, or else you never have a good cook. The next point 
is not to have too large a dinner-party, unless you can 
afford to get help, on that day, for,the cook, or hire addi- 
tional waiters. It is well to have two waiters if the guests 
are more than six. Where the meats areecarved by the 
host, or hostess, or both, an active waiter can easily attend 
to six, that is, can place the dishes on the table, hand 
around plates, etc., etc. But, in this case, the dinner ought 
to come up in a dumb-waiter, or be brought to the decor of 
the dining-room by the cook, or the assistant cook. Women 
wait with peculiar neatness and quickness, when they have 
a turn for it. A man, or boy, is, perhaps, more stylish for 
a waiter; but often not as good. A nice dinner-party is 
one of twelve persons, with two waiters. 

The table must have spotless damask, of course, and the 
dessert must be laid upon it. A small party should never 
be annoyed by a great arrangement of flowers in the cen- 
ter. The lights from the ceiling will enable you to have 
your flowers in the center, but it is essential to keep them 
low, so as to have all faces easily seen. Plenty of green 
and scarlet, if possible, is required, on account of the white 
tablecloth. A low, round, glass-dish, full of flowers, dressed 
flat, and four little glasses, tall and thin, with drooping 
foliage, placed close to the low dish, so as to make four 
corners, has a very good effect. 

The dessert should be plentiful, and arranged with atten- 
tion to color; trimmed with foliage sparely, and distinctly : 
ferns, and ice-plants, with the foliage of the fruit in some 
instances, as with grapes and oranges, but no flowers are 
Wanted here. There should be no feeling of confusion 
when you look at your table; color at regular intervals, 
neatness, and even stiffness, is required to produce an 
abidingly pleasant effect. As to silver, china, and glass— 
of course our friends with moderate means must use what 
they have, They need not be afraid of common things, if 
they will so arrange them as to produce a pleasant effect; 
but our business at present is less with the furniture of the 
table than with the food. 

As to food, a dinner may consist of three, four, or five 
parts. We will take the last. There is the soup and fish— 
there is something on which to employ the guests while 
the great substance of the dinner is dishing up; then comes 
this more substantial part ; after which appears the game; 
and the concluding part is made up of sweets, puddings, 
and pastry. Here are two bills of fare If you have two 
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waiters, everything will be handed round the table; and if 
you have only one, then the soup and fish, and the substan- 
tial joint must be placed before the master and mistress, 
and helped by them on the plates, which will haye to be 
carried round. 
It is a good plan to put written bills of fare on the table. 
They may be written in the way shown here: 
(1.) Gravy Soup. 
Fish. 


Sweetbreads., 
Curried Eggs. 


Boiled Chicken. 
Quarter of Lamb. 


Partridges. 
Scalloped Crab. 


Baked Almond Pudding. 
Jelly. 


Soup. 
Fish. 


(2.) 


Timbales. 
Oyster Croquets. 
Mutton Cutlets. 
Boiled Chicken. 

Haunch of Mutton. 


Game. 
Rabbit. 


Souflee Pudding. 
Jelly. 
Pastry. 

These are excellent bills of fare fora dozen persons. The 
fish may be whatever kind is in season, or which can be 
had good at the place where the dinner is given. If your 
party is smaller, you may have a plainer bill of fare. Here 
are two of this kind: 

(1.) White Soup. 
Fish. 


Roll of Rabbits. 
Loin of Mutton. 


® Partridges. 
Pudding—Tartlets—Cream. 


Carrot Soup. 
Fish. 


(2.) 


Calf’s-Head Hash. 
Leg of Mutton. 


Pheasant. 


College Puddings. 
Tartlets. 
Our list of dinners shall close with one for a very small 
party: 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Fish. 
Stewed Beefsteak. 
Rabbit. 
Anchovy Toak& 
Pudding. 
Pastry. 
Cheese Straws 
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*% Remember that every arrangement for the dinner-table 
should be made for one end—the comfort of the guests. Every 
one should have water, and dinner-rolls, and salt within 
reach. A dinner-table for ten or a dozen, with salt at the 
four corners only, is a melancholy spectacle. Green or 
rose-colored glass salt-cellars ali down a table have a very 
bright and pleasant effect, and silver ones may still be at 
the corners, if you like. Of course, if, with your one ser- 
vant you have to place three dishes on the table, when 
their turns arrive, which require carving, you cannot have 
your top and bottom dessert-dishes there. They will have 
to be brought in at the last. As attemtion will thus be 
directed to them, they should be particularly pretty. The 
way of carrying out this suggestion may be safely left to 
the lady’s taste. And now, before we close, a word about 
wines; for, at fashiogable dinner-parties, wines are always 
drunk. 

At the more expensive dinners, oysters are generally 
served, on the half shell, as an appetizer, when the guests 
sit down: and in this case a glass of sauterne is usually 
handed to each guest. Sherry is served with the soup; 
sometimes both sherry and madeira. Champagne comes 
on, after the fish is removed, and when the meats, etc., 
appear; and continues to be served till the dessert. At 
large dinner-parties, hock, madeira, and claret, are also 
served withthe meats, according to the taste of the guests. 
Some people drink but one kind of wine: in this case, find 
out, if you can, what they like, and give it to them; but 
where all kinds are served, they are sure to get what they 
prefer. At the best tables, salad, with cracker and cheese 
is offered just before the dessert; and in this case a glass 
of port-wine is handed around at the same time. After 
dessert, give a glass of curacoa, and subsequently coffee. 
If you have any very fine hock, madeira, or elaret, it is to 
be drunk after the dessert. In England, the ladies always 
leave the table first, the gentlomen following a half-hour, 
or hour, later. In France, ladies and gentlemen leave the 
table at the same time. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


PRESERVATION OF DauLia-Roots.—Being fond of good 
dahlia, and grieved at the frequent losses that come under 
our notice, we beg to commend to the attention of those 
who too often have to lament the loss of their favorites, 
the following effective method of preserving their roots; 
and we mention the subject thus early, so that all our sub- 
scribers may get our hints in time. The tops being killed 
by the autumn frosts, and thus become unsightly, must be 
cut away, leaving the roots undisturbed for several weeks 
in order to feed the nascent buds destined to break the fol- 
lowing spring. For, if at the time of removing the plants 
from the ground these buds are immature, there is great 
probability that the tubers will perish before the spring; 
or should their vitality remain, there will be found a diffi- 
culty, if not an impossibility, of getting them to “break.” 
The next business is to lift the plants from the ground; 
and in doing this, the greatest care should be taken to pre- 
serve their fibrous roots, for the plants require constant 
nourishment. A number of these rootlets will, however, 
under the most careful handling, be broken off, and the 
supply of sap interrupted until new roots are made; but 
with those plantg that have well-swollen buds their repro- 
duction is soon effected. When the tubers are raised from 
the ground, they should immediately be transferred to 
their winter quarters, where their fibrous roots must bo 
carefully spread upon a thin layer of sand or earth, and at 
once covered with about an inch of the same, leaving the 
greater portion of the tuber bare. During winter they 
should be kept slightly moistened. For wintering these 
tubers there is, perhaps, (unless a special place is provided 
for them,) no better place than under the stage of a cool 
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; green-house; but, whatever place may be assigned them, it 


is indispensable that it admits a moderate amount of light; 
is kept cool, but above the freezing point, and that the 
atmosphere is such as suits growing plants generally; alika 
free from both saturation aud dryness, which will with 
equal certainty engender putrefaction. 

Hyacintus.—Hyacinths may be grown in moss or sand 
equally as well as they can be in water. If sand be used 
either for pots, saucers, or zinc trays, there should be some 
means of escape for the unappropriated water, or it will 
collect and become stagnant, to the serious injury of the 
bulb. The same remarks apply to the use of moss, but this 
requires more water than does sand; the moss should be 
packed firm both beneath and around the bulbs. For those 
grown in glasses, river, pond, or rain water should be used, 
and the base of the bulb should be placed close to, though 
not quite in contact with, the water. The water need not 
be changed, but should be added to meet any decrease by 
evaporation and absorption of the roots. If a small piece 
of charcoal is placed in each glass, it will prevent any ten- 
dency to putrefaction. Place the glass, when the bulbs are 
set in them, in a dark, cool position for two months, when 
they may be gradually inured to a full exposure of day- 
light, and brought into a warm room, but not sufficiently 
heated to amount to anything like a forcing temperature, 
or many of them will become weak. Hyacinths are too 
often, when under the care of fair readers, subjected to too 
much of this warmth and an insufficiency of light and air; 
and we would here remind them that the greater the ex- 
posure to light and gir the stouter and healthier they will 
be, and the finer the colors. 

GeNERAL Hints.—The following maxims should be learned 
by heart: . 

1st. The more light plants receive, the better will they 
endure or enjoy a corresponding increase of heat. 

2nd. The more heat and light they receive, the more they 
require an increase of air-moisture. 

8rd. The more light, heat, and air-moisture they receive, 
the greater need is there for a liberal ventilation. 

We need scarcely remind our readers that the above 
maxims refer to plants in a growing state. 
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Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested bya 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Friars’ Chicken —Put four pounds of a knuckle of veal 
into four quarts of water; boil it gently for two hours; 
strain it off; cut three chickens, or two young fowls, into 
joints; skin them, and when the broth boils, put them in; 
season with white pepper and salt; let them boil a short 
time, and add a handful of parsley chopped small; when 
the chickens are boiled tender, have ready six or seven 
well-beaten eggs; stir them quickly into the broth one 
way immediately before taking it off the fire. This broth 
may be made entirely of veal instead of chickens. 

Rabbit Soup.—Cut one or two rabbits into joints; lay 
them for an hour in cold water; dry and fry them in butter 
till about half done, with four or five onions, and a mid- 
dling-sized head of celery cut small; add to this three 
quarts of cold water, ono pound of split peas, some pepper 
and salt; let it stew gently for four or five hours, then 
strain and serve it. 

Rice and Milk.—To every quart of good milk allow two 
ounces of rice; wash it well in several waters; put it with 
the milk into a closely-covered saucepan, and set it over be 
slow fire; when it boils, take it off; let it stand till it is 
cold,.and simmer it about an hour and a quarter before 
sending it to table, and serve it in a tureen. 
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FISH. 


Lobster Patties —Make some puff-paste, and spread it on § 


yery deep paity-pans. Bake it empty. Having boiled well 
two or three fine lobsters, extract all the meat, and mince 
it very small, mixing it with the coral smoothly mashed, 
and some yolk of hard-boiled egg, grated. Season it with 
a little salt, some Cayenne, and some powdered mace or 
nutmeg, adding a little yellow lemon-rind, grated. Moisten 
the mixture well with cream, or fresh butter, or salad oil. 
Put it into a stewpan, add a very little water, and let it 
stew till it just comes toa boil. Take it off the fire, and 
the patties being baked, remove them from the tin pans, 
place them on a large dish, and fill them up, to the top 
with the mixture. Similar patties may be made of prawns 
or crabs. 

To Pot Trout—Take from six to eight trout, from a quarter 
to half a pound in weight each. Gut, scale, and wipe them 
dry inaclean cloth. Then dispose of them in a shallow 
dish, about two and a half inches in depth, containing a 
very small portion of water at the bottom, enough to 
supply a sufficiency of steam to pass through them. Add 
to them a supply of ground mace, ground black pepper, 
salt, and two or three bay-leaves, covering the dish over 
with a tin protection, and consign the same to a slow oven, 
to admit of the fish being steamed through. When the 
prongs of the fork will pass readily into them, they will be 
done, and may be taken up. When cold, remove the bay- 
leaves, and let them be well covered with clarified butter. 

Inobster Rissales—Extract the meat of a boiled lobster; 
mince it as fine as possible; mix it with the coral pounded 
smooth, and some yolks of hard-boiled eggs, pounded also. 
Season it with Cayenne pepper, powdered mace, and a very 
little salt. ea batter of beaten egg, milk, and flour. 
To each egg allow two large tablespoonfuls of milk, and a 
large teaspoonful of flour. Beat the batter well, and then 
mix the lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff enough to 
make into oval balls about the size of a large plum. Fry 
them in the best salad oil, and serve them up either warm 
or cold. Similar rissoles may be made of raw oysters, 
miaced fine, or of boiled clams. These should be fried in 
lard. 


MRATS. 

Minced Veal_—Cut the veal into very small pieces, but do 
not chop it; take a little white gravy, a little cream or milk, 
4 bit of butter rolled in flour, and some grated lemon-peel ; 
let these boil till of the consistence of fine thick cream, 
shake flour over the veal, and sprinkle it with a little salt 
and white pepper; put it into a saucepan with the other 
ingredients, and make it quite hot. Be careful it does not 
boil after the veal has been put in, or it will be hard. Before 
being taken up squeeze in some lemon-juice, and serve it 
on adish over bits of toast. 

Veal Chops, Breaded.—Take six or seven handsomely cut 
chops; season them with salt and pepper, and put them 
into melted butter. When sufficiently soaked, put them 
into beaten eggs, take them out, and roll each separately 
in bread-crumbs; make the chops as round as you can with 
your hand, and lay them in a dish. When all are breaded, 
broil them slowly over a moderate fire, that the bread 
may not be too highly colored. Served with clear gravy. 

Bef au Gratin—Vake cold beef, either boiled or roasted, 
and cut it in thin slices. Grease a tin pan with ‘butter, 
dust with bread-crumbs, put in a little chopped parsley, and 
lay on the slices of beef. Put salt, and pepper, and parsley 
om top, dust with bread-cfumbs, drop on. lemon-juice, and 
alittle broth, just to cover the bottom of the pan, and place 
it in the oven. 

Ham Pie—Make a crust the same as for soda-biscuit; 
line your dish ; then p=t in a layer of potatoes, sliced thin, 
Pepper, salt, and a little butter; then a layer of lean ham; 
add considerable water, and you will have an excellent pie. 








Tripe Stewed.—Cut tripe into stripes, put them in rich 
gravy, with a lump of butter the size of a hen’s egg, rolled 
in flour; shake until the butter is melted. Add a table- 
spoonful of white wine, some chopped parsley, pepper, salt, 
pickled mushrooms, a squeeze of lemon. Shake well 
together and stir until tender. 

Ozford Sausages.—Chop one and a half pounds of pork, 
one and a half pounds of veal, free from skin, etc., three- 
quarters of a pound of beef-suet; mince and mix well, stir 
the crumb of a penny loaf in water, mix with the meat. 
Add sage, salt, pepper, and allspice to taste. Roll into 
balls, flatten, and fry of a light brown. 

POULTRY. 

Goose.—This requires keeping, the same as fowls, some 
days before cooking. The goose is best in the autumn and 
early part of winter—never good in spring. What is cafled 
a green goose is four months old. It is insipid after that, 
although tender. Pick well and singe the goose; thep 
clean carefully. Put the liver and gizzard on to cook as 
the turkey’s. When the goose is washed and ready for 
stuffing, have boiled three white potatoes, skin and mash 
them; chop three onions very fine, throw them into cold 
water; stir into the potatoes a spoonful of butter, a little 
salt and black pepper, a tablespoonful of finely-rubbed 
sage-leaves; drain off the onions, and mix with the potato, 
sage, etc. When well mixed, stuff the goose with the mix- 
ture, have ready a coarse needle and thread, and sew up 
the slit made for cleaning and introducing the stuffing. A 
full-grown goose requires one hour and three-quarters. 
Roast it as a turkey, dredging and basting. The gravy 
is prepared as for poultry, with the liver and gizzard. 
Apple-sauce is indispensable for roast goose. 

Savory Sauce for a Roasted Goose—A tablespoonfal of 
made mustard, half a teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper, and 
three spoonfuls of port-wine. When mixed, pour this (hot) 
into the body of the goose before sending it up. It won- 
derfully improves the sage and onions. 

To Bake a Turkey.—Let the turkey be picked, singed, 
and washed, and wiped dry, inside and out; joint only to 
the first joints in the legs, and cut some of the neck off if 
it is all bloody; then cut one dozen small gashes in the 
fleshy parts of the turkey, on the outside and in different 
parts of the turkey, and press one whole oyster in each 
gash; then close thaskin and flesh over each oyster as 
tightly as possible: then stuff your turkey, leaving a little 
room for the stuffing to swell. When stuffed, sew it up 
with a stout cord, rub over lightly with flour, sprinkle a 
little salt and pepper on it, and put some in your dripping- 
pan, put in your turkey, baste it often with its own drip- 
pings; bake to a nice brown; thicken your gravy with a 
little flour and water. Be sure and keep the bottom of the 
dripping-pan covered with water, or it will burn the gravy 
and make it bitter. 

Stuffing for a Turkey or Chicken—Take some bread- 
crumbs and turn on just enough hot water to soften them; 
put in a piece of butter, not melted, the size of a hen’s egg, 
add a spoonful of pulverized sage, a teaspoonful of ground 
pepper, and a teaspoonful of salt; there may be some of 
the bread-crumbs that need to be chopped; then mix 
thoroughly and stuff your turkey. 

: VEGETABLES. 

To Stew Cucumbers.—Obtain a brace of garden-framo 
cucumbers, of a moderate size; divest them of their rinds, 
cutting*them lengthways down the middle, lay them in a 
skillet with one pint of good veal gravy, a few blades of 
mace, and a small quantity of whole black pepper. Let 
them simmer for half an hour over a gentle fire, thicken 
with a small quantity of butter and flour, and étir in a 
glass of port-wine before serving them up, which should 
be done in a root-dish accompanied with toast sippéts. 
Salt can be added ad libitum. 
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Mushrooms Broiled.—These should be of the best descrip- 
tion, not too large, but o’ medium size; they should be 
grown in any airy position, should be white-skinned, fleshy, 
and undecayed—that ispnot quite black and soft. It should 
be noted that many of the best mushrooms for broiling tose 
the whiteness of their skin in part, and look brown and sun- 
burnt, but this is rather a recommendation. A brownish- 
skinned kind, which is apt to grow half hidden with earth, 
is very good, but not common in some places. Having ob- 
tained good mushrooms, pepper and salt them well, lay 
them, with the stem upward, on a smal: gridiron, broil 
them rather quickly, and serve them with strong gravy- 
Some persons like them with fresh butter, and will place a 
little on them while broiling. 

Vegetable Marrow.—Peel the marrow, then divide down 
the center, and take the seeds out; cut the marrow in 
pieces, boil until quite soft, then drain in a colander until 
all the water is out, beat well with a fork, and season with 
‘pepper, salt, and a lump of butter. They are also very nice 
sliced and boiled, then laid upon toast, with melted butter 
poured over, like asparagus. 


DESSERTS. 

Fritters of Cake and Pudding.—Cut plain pound or rice- 
cake into srfall square slices half an inch thick ; trim away 
the crust, fry them slowly a light brown in a small quan- 
tity of fresh butter, and spread over them, when done, a 
layer of apricot-jam, or of any other preserve, and serve 
them immediately. These fritters are improved by being 
moistened with a little good cream before they are fried; 
they must then be slightly floured. Cold plum pudding 
sliced down as thick as the cake, and divided into portions 
of equal size and good form, then dipped into batter, and 
gently fried, will also make an agreeable variety of fritter. 

Gelatine.—This is prepared for-jellies by soaking over- 
night in very little water; allow one ounce for each quart 
of jelly. If the isinglass is not pure, it must be clarified. 
Mix in half a pint of water a teaspoonful of the white of 
egg, and a little lemon-juice; beat well, and stir it into two 
ounces of isinglass, which is dissolved in half a pint of 
water; heat these together gradually, constantly stirring; 
remove all the scum, and pass it through a flannel jelly- 
bag. 
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q Fic. 1—Morsina Press anp Basque or Waite Piqur, 
richly embroidered. Sailor straw hat, trimmed with red 
ribbon. 

Fic. 0.—Hovse Dress or VioLEet-CoLorep FouLarp, for the 
skirt. The white body is made with tucks and insertion, 
the insertion being lined with violet-colored ribbon. 

Fig. u1.—Divyer Dress or Licut Green Sirx.—The long 
skirt is quite plain; the upper skirt is trimmed with black 
guipure lace and deep fringe; to the upper skirt is attached 
a low body, worn over the high one, and trimmed with 
black guipure. 

Fie, tv.— Waking Dress oF Peari-Cotorep FouLarp.— 
The skirt is short, worn over an under-skirt of the same 
material, and like the basque, without trimming. Small 
round hat, trimmed with cherry-colored silk and a wreath 
of ivy-leaves. 

Fic. V.—EveNine Dress or Wuire §11x.—Cherry-colored 
silk sacque, embroidered, and trimmed with rich ball-fringe. 

Fig. vi.—SHort Brack Vetver Sacqus, trimmed with ~ 
broad guipure lace. The sleeve is loose. 

Fig. vu.—Rovunp Srraw Har, dotted with black, and ¢ 
bound with black velvet; short scarlet feather. 

Fig. ‘vitl.—C.oak or Very Licut Gray Chora, or A PepLum 
Su Ap, trimmed with jet and narrow black guipure. 

“Fic. 1x.—ROUND STRAW Hat, trimmed with blue velvet 
ribbon. 


GENERAL Remarks.—The unbecoming, convenient short 
dresses are still worn, but scarcely any two look alike, the 
style of making and trimming are so different. Sometimes 
the skirt is sufficiently long to dispense with the trimmed 
petticoat, and trimmed with three or four bias ruffles or 
folds; sometimes the petticoat is of the same color ang 
materia] as the dress, sometimes of a pretty contrasting 
color. Then the upper skirt is often looped up with bows 
or rosettes, or rounded off at the sides, or tied at the back 
with a bow and ends. Handsome silk petticoats, prettily 
trimmed, are also worn under long skirts, which are sim- 
ply fastened at the back by means of a wide sash, which 
forms a loop through which the skirt is passed. This is q 
most convenient style of wearing dresses with trains out- 
of-doors. 

Tre Wipe, Loose SLEEVE has not been as much worn, 
during the summer, as was expected; and as the autumn 
approaches the close sleeve will most probably be the most 
popular. Still the Jewess sleeve is very suitable for dresses 
of heavy material, and paletots, and is by some very much 
liked; it is a wide, open sleeve, made round, slightly 
pointed, and very long. 

THe Repingore, a style of nearly half a century ago, is 
again coming in fashion. It is an over-dress, cut in pe 
Gabrielle style, buttoning all the way down the front, 
without a seam at the waist, and is just long enough to 
show the silk petticoat underneath. A small pelerine cape, 
of the same material, is worn with this dress. 

Empromery in straw, silk, and beads, is much used for 
dresses; but satin is still very popular. 

JACKETS, without sleeves, continue to be worn, embroi- 
dered with straw and braid, or beaded. 

Lone Sasa#es, tied at the back, are fashionable, especially 
for young ladies, as well as a peplum belt of jet. 

VBLVET NECKLACES continue popular, for they are so 
generally becoming. The “dog-collar” necklace, which is 
tied close around the throat, and has long hanging ends 
and bows, is sometimes edged with a straw or jet fringe, 
or, for more “dressy” occasions, with tiny rose-buds. 

PALETOTS are usually of the same material as the dress 
for walking-dresses, though fancy cloths and black silks 
are a good deal used. The style of making has not varied 
as yet. 

Bonnets still continue very small; the mantilla style, 
with a veil thrown over a perfectly plain bonnet, orna- 
mented with a rose or pomegranate, and fastened under 
the chin, is the prettiest. &trings tied at the back are not 
popular, except tulle lappets are used in front; they have 
a vulgar look. 

Hars are of a variety of styles, mostly small, and trimmed 
with velvet and bands of feathers; though large Swiss hats, 
lined with some pretty color, and with wide strings tied at 
the back of the head, have been worn. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Surr or Gray Cassimere, ror A Litre Bor.—It 
is trimmed with black braid and large, flat buttons. Gray 
straw hat, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Waite Dorrep MvsLin, trimmed with 
blue ribbon, and worn over blue silk. 

Fic. m1.—Dress or Stonz-CoLonep CasHMERe, looped up 
over a petticoat of crimson cashmere. The paletot is with- 

$ ort sleeves, the umler-body and sleeves being of the same 
color as the petticoat. 

$ 11g. 1v.—Dness or Dove-CororeD Popuiy, trimmed with 

é $ green velvet, for a little girl. 

$ Fig, v.—Dress or Waits ALPACA, For A Lirrie Girt.—It 

¢ 43 trimmed with black lace and rows of scarlet velvet. The 
jacket is of the Breton shape, with a small figure of a 

peasant embroidered on theleft side. Small white hat, 


* trimmed with scarlet, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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PETTICOAT TRIMMINGS: TRIMMINGS FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
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Oh,ma-ny a time I am sad at heart, And I havn’t a word to 
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: But Wil -lie will bring me the first kien, In my new sun bon-net to 
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tell them they needn-’*t come woo - ing to me, For my 
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my heart sea, But I tell them they need-n’t come 





2. Two summers when a brave ship sailed 3. Isat by his mother one midsummer day, 
Far away to the golden West, And she looked me through and through 
nobody knew that my heart went too, As she spoke of her lad who was far away, 
For the secret I ne’er confess’d ; For she guessed that I loved him too; 
A mother took leave of her boy that day, She turned to me fondly and whispered low, 
T could hear her sob and cry I was worthy her sailor boy, 
As I followed her back to her dreary home, My foolish tears they began to flow, 
But never a word said I. Though my heart beat high for joy. 
But I tell them they needn’t come wooing to me, So you see that they needn’t come woving to me, 
For my heart, my heart is over the sea. For my love, my love is over the sea. 



































